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Review 

Heavy  finished  steers  were  again  relatively  scarce  during  the 
week  ended  August  15  and  somewhat  higher  prices  prevailed. 
The  top  at  Chicago  was  $16.10  with  long  yearlings  selling  up 
to  $16.90,  the  highest  prices  since  October,  1920.  Trade 
turned  dull  toward  the  close,  however,  and  lightweight  steers 
were  fully  500  lower  for  the  week.  Best  hogs  had  difficulty 
in  keeping  above  the  $14  mark.  Best  fat  Idaho  lambs 
brought  $15.50  at  Chicago  and  feeder  lambs  sold  freely  at  the 
same  figure.  In  fact,  on  several  days  thin  lambs  sold  250 
higher  as  feeders  than  fat  slaughter  lambs  which  went  to 
killers. 

Wholesale  fresh-meat  trade  was  draggy  and  the  trend  of 
prices  generally  downward.  Beef  was  weak  to  $1  lower  except 
on  choice  grade,  which  was  generally  $1  higher.  Lamb  and 
mutton  were  $1  to  $3  lower,  with  fresh  pork  loins  generally  $1 
to  $2  lower.  Veal  was  an  exception  to  the  rule  and  advanced 
$1  to  $3  per  100  lbs. 

Butter  markets  were  unsettled  throughout  week,  August 
10-15.  A  changed  production  outlook  was  an  important 
influence.  Cold  storage  holdings  on  August  1  were  reported 
at  109,041,000  pounds,  which  is  25,077,000  pounds  lighter  than 
last  year's  holdings.  These  stocks,  however,  were  generally 
considered  ample  for  requirements  later  in  the  season.  For- 
eign markets  were  firm  and  slightly  higher. 

Cheese  markets  showed  no  noreworthy  change  during  the 
week.  Demand  was  sufficient  to  prevent  any  burdensome 
surplus.     Production  is  being  well  maintained. 

Market  outlook  for  late  onions  was  changed  somewhat  by 
recent  forecasts,  which  indicate  considerably  heavier  com- 
mercial production  than  was  first  expected.  Reduced  acreage 
and  light  production  in  several  important  States  is  practically 
offset  by  better  crops  in  the  other  important  shipping  sections. 
Onions  rank  fifth  among  the  commercial  vegetable  crops,  so  far 
as  total  farm  value  is  concerned.  Usually  about  80%  of  the 
production  is  shipped  in  carlots,  but  the  last  two  seasons  this 
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proportion  was  increased  to  88%.  Heavy  imports  were  coming 
from  Spain,  probably  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  United  States 
markets  before  prices  of  onions  decline  further.  Potatoes 
declined  rather  sharply  during  the  second  week  of  August. 
Peach  supplies  were  light,  in  the  interval  between  early  and  late 
shipping  sections.  Market  values  were  well  sustained.  West- 
ern boxed  apples  were  appearing  in  some  cities.  Late  celery 
plantings  average  about  the  same  as  in  1924.  Trading  in  grapes 
was  slow,  and  prices  moderate.  Heavy  supplies  of  late-summer 
lettuce  are  expected  from  Colorado,  where  commercial  produc- 
tion is  estimated  to  be  three  times  that  of  last  season.  New 
York's  lettuce  crop  is  not  quite  equal  to  last  year's.  A  general 
decline  occurred  in  prices  of  this  product,  and  sweet  potatoes 
also  closed  lower.  Combined  shipments  of  26  leading  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  only  17,655  cars  for  the  week,  potatoes  and 
watermelons  filling  about  one-third  of  these  cars. 

The  grain  market  developed  a  weaker  tone,  August  10-15. 
Generally  favorable  prospects  for  world  crop  were  a  weakening 
factor  in  the  market.  Movement  to  market  was  about  half 
of  last  year's  volume.  Corn  prices  are  holding  steady,  but  oats 
are  lower. 

The  hay  market  was  firm  August  10-15.  Demand  was 
steady,  but  receipts  were  generally  light.  Interior  markets 
showed  more  strength.  The  crop  was  about  21,000,000  tons 
short  of  last  year. 

Feed  markets  turned  weaker  during  the  week  August  10-15. 
Wheat  feeds  felt  the  slowing  up  in  the  demand  from  the  South- 
west and  offerings  due  to  an  improved  flour  production  were 
more  liberal.  An  easier  feeling  was  also  noted  in  the  oil  meals 
because  of  the  approach  of  the  new  crop  movement.  Corn 
feeds  held  fairly  steady  except  gluten  meal,  which,  as  a  result 
of  increased  supplies,  was  offered  $2  per  ton  under  last  week's 
prices.     Stocks  were  generally  good. 

Cotton  prices  were  again  lower  during  the  week  August  10-15, 
with  final  quotations  down  a  little  over  3^0  per  lb.  for  both 
spots  and  futures.  The  decline  was  partly  attributed  to  more 
beneficial  growing  conditions  of  the  new  crop. 

On  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  October  future  contracts 
closed  at  23.350  as  compared  with  23.880  last  week  and  26.120 
one  year  ago,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they 
closed  at  22.760  as  compared  with  25.320  one  year  ago.  October 
future  contracts  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  were  down  57 
points,  closing  at  22.850.  The  average  price  of  No.  5  or  Mid- 
dling spot  cotton  in  the  10  designated  spot  markets  was  down  60 
points,  closing  at  23.360  per  lb.  as  compared  with  26.940  one 
year  ago. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  placed  the  carryover  of  cotton 
in  the  United  States  on  July  31,  1925,  at  1,610,455  bales,  as 
compared  with  1,555,514  in  1924. 
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Active  Market  for  Stacker  and  Feeder  Steers 

The  race  for  finished  steers  so  lively  early  in  the  vreek  end- 
ing August  15  showed  abatement  toward  the  close,  even 
toppy  kinds  becoming  slow  sellers.  Still  $16.10  had  been  paid 
at  Chicago,  with  long  3rearlings  upward  to  $15.90,  the  highest 
prices  since  October,  1920.  Heavy  steers  grading  choice  closed 
higher  but  the  week-end  droopiness  depressed  all  other  grades, 
both  heavy  and  light,  the  latter  declining  50^  and  in  instances 
more. 

Late  indications  were  that  the  pyrotechnical  career  of  heavy 
steer  prices  was  temporarily  at  an  end,  but  market  prophets 
have  often  been  discredited  recently  and  the  advent  of  heavy 
bullocks  above  $16  indicated  a  condition  where  most  anything 
could  happen.  The  strained  tone  of  the-dressed-beef  trade 
suggests  lower  prices  not  only  on  choice  kinds  but  all  along 
the  line.  Yet  the  persistence  of  shipper  demand  and  the 
scarcity  of  highly  finished  heavy-weight  cattle  may  develop  a 
still  higher  top. 

Top  nogs  had  difficulty  in  keeping  above  the  $14  mark,  the 
depressive  influence  of  a  weakened  dressed-pork  trade  being 
instrumental  in  creating  a  fluctuating  live-hog  market.  Kinds 
averaging  200  lbs.  downward  to  pig  weights  had  the  call, 
bringing  a  25-40(5  premium  over  250-300  lb.  butchers.  The 
price  status  of  the  latter  was  seasonally  weakened  by  a  broad 
movement  of  packing  sows,  the  smoothest  of  which  sold  $1  or 
more  under  weighty  butchers. 

Pigs  and  fight  lights  were  scarce  at  all  markets  and,  while 
still  fairly  liberal,  the  run  of  packing  sows  showed  some  de- 
crease. Average  weights  showed  a  decrease  a.t  some  big  market 
centers  as  compared  with  a  week  earlier.  It  was,  as  a  rule, 
a  lively  market  for  corn-fed  hogs  averaging  under  200  lbs., 
practically  all  weights  below  that  figure  selling  in  the  same 
price  niche.  The  high  mark  at  Chicago  was  $14.30,  which 
gave  way  to  $13.90,  shipping  demand  immediately  reestab- 
lishing the  top  at  $14.25. 

Receipts  at  11  large  markets  of  approximately  421,000 
head  showed  little  change  from  a  week  earlier,  but  stood  about 
109,000  head  under  a  year  earlier.  Heavy  butchers  sold  a 
shade  under  $13.50  at  "Chicago  at  the  close,  but  well-bred 
northern  stock  pigs  sold  at  $13.65  at  St.  Paul. 

Best  fat  Idaho  lambs  at  Chicago  made  $15.50,  the  bulk  of 
the  intermountain  slaughter  lambs  going  at  $14.75-$15.25. 
Nearly  half  of  the  rangers  were  in  feeder  flesh  and  sold  freely 
upward  to  $15.50.  On  several  days  thin  lambs  went  to  the 
country  25£  or  more  higher  than  heavier  and  much  fatter 
range  mates  sold  to  killers.  Insistent  country  demand  could 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  supply  of  lightweight  thin  lambs,  so 
took  65-77  lb.  offerings  at  $14-$14.50. 

Omaha,  which  received  most  of  the  northwestern  lambs  as 
well  as  those  from  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Colorado,  saw  a 
$14.50-$15  trade  on  best  feeding  lambs,  cornfield  demand  being 
the  stimulus  at  all  middle  western  markets.  A  few  large 
interests  bought  Montana  feeding  lambs  on  the  range  at  $12. 
Thin  southwestern  lambs  had  an  active  outlet  at  Kansas  City 
around  $14  with  feeding  yearlings  at  $10.50-$11.25  and  feed- 
ing ewes  at  $5-$6. 

Most  fat  native  lambs  brought  $14.50-$15  at  Chicago,  the 
best  of  those  from  the  Corn  Belt  stopping  at  $15.25,  with 
culls  at  $11-$11.50.  Fat  sheep  values  did  not  change  and 
demand  for  breeding  ewes  at  all  market  centers  continued 
wider  than  the  available  supply. 

Bulk  of  the  grain-fed  steers  at  Chicago  sold  within  the 
record  wide  range  of  $12-$15.50,  shortfeds  going  at  $9.50-$11.50 
and  grassers,  both  native  and  western,  at  $8-$9.  Killers  took 
plain  grass  steers  downward  to  $0  and  below,  and  in  paying 
upward  to  $16.10  made  possible  the  widest  price  spread  of  the 
year  for  steers  suitable  for  carcass  beef.  The^  country  was 
combed  for  heavies  and  the  response  was  fairly  generous, 
although  choice  kinds  were .  scarce  and  prime  descriptions 
practically  absent.  Very  rough  1,400-lb.  Wisconsin  grass 
steers  brought  $10,  but  $11  was  paid  for  a  few  loads  of  wintered 
Kansas  and  Missouri  cattle  as  well  as  three  and  four  year  old 
Wyoming  and  .Montana  rangers.  Relatively  few  fed  steers 
arrived  at  any  of  the  large  markets  except  Chicago,  but  the  run 
of  range  cattle  became  broader  at  all  markets. 

An  active  market  for  stocker  and  feeder  steers  continued, 
although  the  slump  in  short  fed  and  grass  steers  permitted 
lower  prices  at    some    markets,  the  trade  holding  steady  to 


strong  at  Chicago.  A  buoyant  trade  on  fat  heavies,  the  better 
grades  of  which  sold  at  Chicago  $8-$9  above  original  costs  as 
feeders,  inspired  finishers  to  take  meaty  and  half-fat  kinds,  ■ 
sales  from  $9  upward  being  so  frequent  that  some  in  the  trade 
recalled  the  overconfident  buying  of  heavy  feeder  steers  early 
in  1924  and  the  heavy  loss  to  finishers  that  followed.  But 
most  of*  the  heavy,  fat  steers  that  are  now  going  out  at  $10-$12 
will  be  ready  to  return  in  30  to  60  days,  and  a  big  enough  crop 
of  heavies  to  seriously  depress  the  market  is  not  likely  in  so 
short  a  time. 


Receipts,  Shipments,  and  Local  Slaughter 

August  10-15, 1925,  with  Comparisons 


Market 


Chicago 

Denver  3 

East  St.  Louis 
Fort  Worth... 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City. 
Oklahoma  City 

Omaha 

St.  Joseph  2... 

St.  Paul  2 

Sioux  City 

"Wichita 


Total . 
Total  Aug.  3-S, 

1925 

Total  Aug.  11 

16,  1924 


Cattle  and  calves  ' 


Re-     Ship- 
ceipts  ments 


60,  756 
7,507 
3G,  875 
34, 970 
10. 875 
90,  040 
8,611 
31,  815 
17,  519 
31,105 
17,835 
7,926 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter 


15, 209 
3,011 

19, 162 
6,850 
5,847 

42,464 
648 

12,331 
3,692 

12,347 
8,485 
4,692 


4,834:134,738 
339, 322129, 416 
309, 214127, 751 


Re- 
ceipts 


s&m 


54,  547 

3, 624 

20,228 

25,  015 

4,531 

45,  955 

7,  635 

19, 109 

12,  792 

17,  766 

7,879 

2,794 


101.  624 
4,104 
55,  929 
2,995 
34,  779 
28,556 
2,564 

53,  36' 
22,790 
28,  274 

54,  614 
6,796 


221,  875,396, 392 
207,  S97J405,  586 
176,964  516,410 


21,352 
1,353 

25,836 
246 

16,010 

10, 112 
649 

17,  409 
5,339 
5,744 

15,  341 


Sheep 


Re- 
ceipts 


2,  7841 
33,830; 

2, 256! 
18,207| 
17,231 

2, 096! 
39, 308 1 
16,  264! 
22,409! 
33, 278 i 

6,318 


81,258 

20.911 

17,  956 

4,554 

4,559 

34,005 

329 

72,  646 

16, 377 

6,985 

3,123 

5,750 


Ship- 
ments 


Local 
slaugh- 
ter 


19, 850 

23, 745 

2,553 

1,565 

2,452 

12,  970 

186 

35,  740 

6,873 

850 

288 

5,340 


119, 391J274,  313  268,  453112,  422 
I 


125,  048  288, 169  256,  786 

I  I 

168, 777|346,  472  249,  898 


72,  377 
94,99: 


61,408 
2,278 

13,  670 
3,160 
2,157 

22,433 
128 

35,549 

10,  019 

6,152 

2,633 

613 


160,  205 
176,467 
149,  513 


1  Movement   of  calves   Aug.    10-15:  Receipts,    74,573;  shipments,    16,244;   local 
slaughter,  64,720. 
'  Week  ending  Friday,  Aug.  14. 

Average  Weight  and  Cost  of  Hogs 

August  10-15, 1925,  with  Comparisons 
[Computed  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases] 


Wt.  Cost 


Monday 

Tuesday.. 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Average: 
Aug.  10-15, 1925  . 
Aug.  3-8,  1925.  _. 
Aug.  11-16, 1924.. 


Chicago 


Us. 
257 
265 
261 
261 
232 
281] 

257 
251 1 

257 


Per 

100 

lbs. 

$13.  30 
13.26 
13.19 
13.05 
13.20 
12.94 

13.18 
13.34 
9.27 


East  St. 
Louis 


Wt.  Cost 


Lbs. 
218 
222 
228 
201 
223 
224 

219 
214 
214 


Per 

100 
lbs. 
$14. 14 
13.86 
13.62 
13.72 
13.6' 
13.63 

13.  SO 
11.98 
9.71 


Fort 
Worth 


Kansas 
City 


Wt.  Cost  Wt.  Cost 


Lbs. 
208 
199 
19S 
181 
181 
201 

197 
208 
212 


Per  Per 

100  100 

lbs.  Lbs.\  lbs. 
$12.66'  239  $13.  49 
12.80|  246;  13.41 
12.77  243  13.18 
12.65  221 1  13.24 
12. 361  256  13.11 
13.14;  261:  13.15 

12.75'  242  13.30 
12.95  240  13.42 
9. 14,  237      9.  26 


Omaha 


Wt.  Cost 


Per 
100 
Lbs.l   lbs. 
263  $12.  96 
275    12.66 
272    12.53 
260    12.48 
260    12.58 


St.  Paul 


Wt.  Cost 


Lbs 


Per 
100 
lbs. 
266|$12.  65 
2701  13.69 
273    12.35 
269    12.29 


270 


265    12.53    281    12.40 


265  12.63 
264  12.64 
269,     8.61 


32.53 


271  12.48 
273  12.64 
256  8.42 


Weights  and  Prices  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Steers  at  Chicago 

August  10-15, 1925,  with  Comparisons 


Number  of 

Per  cent  of 

total  by 

weight  ranges 

Average  weight 

Average  price 

head 

(jpouuds) 

per  100  pounds 

Weight  rango 

0 

10 

00 

CO 

°? 

eo 

?,'A 

L  ~# 

—  71 

SfQ 

50  »o 

^  c^ 

io 

m 

^C* 

28 

cn 

i3 

.O 

.  o> 

.  G> 

bo*-1 

til'-* 

bD<-' 

bo^ 

M^ 

M*-1 

be-"* 

to*-* 

3 

3          3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

-< 

<       \< 

< 

-tf< 

< 

-3 

< 

<; 

< 

< 

^ 

1,001  lbs.  up 

330 

4741 

13.0 

24.2 

1,106 

1,110 

$9.10 

$8.72 

901-1,000  lbs 

451 

220;    101 

17.7    11.2     8.6 

9:S9,     959 

930    7.741  7:581  7.07 

801-900  lbs 

537 

m    :u7 

21.  J    28. 6]  26.9 

853     827 

858  6.  42   C.  641  6.  45 

7tll-M(Wlbs 

662;    393|     210 

26.0   20.0    17.8 

763      757 

7561  6.41J  6. 6S   5.J38 

700  lbs.  down 

565     472     549 

22.2   24.  l|  46.7 

603;     582;     594    6. 33|  5.961  5.49 

Total 

2,545|l,96ljl,  177 

100.0100.0  100.0 

1      1 

822J     8371     722'  7.  14J  7.  32J  6.01 
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Prices  of  Fresh  Meats  Generally  Lower 

Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago 

Hand-to-mouth  buying  and  a  relatively  small  total  turnover 
characterized  the  wholesale  fresh-meat  trade  during  the  week 
ending  August  14.  Supplies  were  not  as  a  rule  heavy,  but 
the  demand  was  limited  and  trade  lacked  snap.  Prices  followed 
no  general  trend  though  declines  were  somewhat  more  numerous 
than  advances.  Beef  prices  averaged  nearly  steady,  advances 
on  choice  grade  being  counterbalanced  by  about  equal  declines 
on  lower  grades.  Veal  was  $1  to  $2  higher,  lamb  and  mutton 
$1  to  $3  lower,  with  fresh  pork  loins  ranging  from  $1  to  $2 
lower  at  New  York  and  Chicago  to  about  $1  higher  at  Boston 
and  Philadelphia. 

Beef. — Choice  grade  beef  was  again  very  scarce  at  all  market 
centers,  but  all  were  well  supplied  ■with  lower  grade.  Beef 
from  grass  cattle  predominated.  Better  grades  of  cow  beef 
found  a  fairly  ready  market  as  substitute  for  steer  beef.  At 
most  points  choice  steer  beef  averaged  about  $1  net  higher 
for  the  week,  with  other  grades  practically  unchanged.  At 
Boston,  however,  cow  beef  averaged  50^  to  $1  lower. 

Veal. — Lighter  supplies  and  an  improved  demand  rendered 
the  veal  market  firm  throughout.  Eastern  markets  ranged 
from  $1  to  S2  higher  than  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  week, 
whereas  Chicago  was  $1  higher  on  choice  veal  and  unchanged 
on  other  grades.     Quality  of  offerings  averaged  good. 

Lamb. — At  most  points  supplies  increased  in  volume  and 
coupled  with  this  there  was  a  decrease  in  demand.  Trade 
was  very  dull,  common  lamb  being  especially  hard  to  move. 
Prices  declined  $1  to  $3  at  Eastern  markets  and  about  SI  at 
Chicago.  As  a  result  of  a  seasonal  demand  for  chops  heavy 
lambs  sold  fairly  well  at  Boston. 

Mutton. — Supplies  ranged  from  light  to  moderate  but  de- 
mand was  quiet.  Weakness  in  the  lamb  market  was  reflected 
in  the  market  for  mutton,  prices  on  the  latter  averaging  about 
$2  lower  at  Boston  and  New.  York.  Chicago  held  about 
steady. 

Pork. — Trade  in  fresh  pork  loins  was  generally  draggy  and 
although  price  changes  were  not  great,  curtailment  of  supplies 
was  necessary  to  avoid  serious  decline.  Chicago  and  New 
York  were  generally  $1  to  $2  lower,  with  Philadelphia  prac- 
rically  unchanged.  At  Boston  the  scarcity  of  light-weight 
loins  resulted  in  a  net  advance  of  about  $1  per  100  lbs.  on  that 
kind.  Shoulder  cuts  were  also  draggy  and  as  a  -rule  price 
changes  followed  the  trend  in  loins. 


Chicago  Wholesale  Prices  of  Cured  Pork  and  Pork  Products 

Aug.  10-15,  1925,  with  Comparisons 
[In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 


Commodity 

Aug. 
10-15, 
1925 

Aug. 
3-8, 
1925 

Aug. 
11-16, 
1924 

3-year 
aver- 
age' 

31.75 
29.75 
20.50 
39.75 
35.  75 
26.50 
20.00 
20.50 
19.50 
15.00 

31.00 
29.00 
19.75 
39.  50 
35.  50 
25.75 
19.00 
19.25 
18.25 
14.25 

25.00 
21.25 
13.25 
30.50 
22.88 
14.75 
13.38 
16.50 
16.00 
14.50 

25.33 

Hums  No.  2,  smoked,  14-16 lbs.  average ___ 

Picnics,  smoked,  4-Slbs.  average 

Bacon  Imo.  1,  6-8  lbs.  average    _ 

21.96 
13.96 
32.00 

Bacon  No.  2,  6-8  lbs.  average 

Beliies,  dry  salt,  14-16  lbs.  average 

Backs,  dry  salt,  14-16  lbs.  average  

24.38 
14.79 
12.50 

Kettle-rendered  lard,  tierces 

Pure  lard,  tierces      

13.96 

Bard  substitutes,  tierces 

13.29 

1  Based  on  average  prices  to  retailers. 

2  Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  Aug.  14-19,  1922;  Aug.  13-18, 
1923,  and  Aug.  11-16,  1924. 


German  Tobacco  Situation 


The  German  tobacco  crop  during  1924  yielded  44,092,000 
pounds  as  compared  with  31,421,000  pounds  in  1923  and  the 
prewar  average  during  1909-1913  of  64,116,000  pounds  for 
present  boundaries.  Imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
during  1924  totaled  230,098,000  pounds  as  against  146,579,000 
pounds  in  1923  and  the  1909-1913  average  of  168,437,000 
pounds.  Most  of  the  imports  came  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  Ger- 
man growers  supply  about  20  per  cent  of  the  country's"  tobacco 
requirements. 


Average  Wholesale  Prices  of  Western  Dressed  Fresh  Meats 

August  10-15, 1925,  with  Comparisons 
[In  dollars  per  ICO  pounds] 


Kind  and  grade 


Beef  and  Veal 


Beef: 


Veal: 


Steer— 

Choice 

Good. 

Medium 

Common... 

Cow- 
Good 

Medium 

Common 

Bull- 
Medium 

Common 


Choice 

Good 

Medium.. 
Common. 


Fresh  Pork  Cuts 

Hams: 

12-16  lbs.  average- 
Loins:  3 

8-10  lbs.  average... 

10-12  lbs.  average..- 

12-15  lbs.  average.. 

15-18  lbs.  average.. 

18-22  lbs.  average.. 
Shoulders: 

Skinned 

Picnics — 

4-6  lbs.  average 
6-8  lbs.  average 
Butts: 

Boston  style 

Spare  ribs 


Chicago 


Aug. 
10-15, 
1925 


Lamb  and  Mutton 

Lamb: 

Choice 

Good 

Medium 

Common 

Mutton: 

Good 

Medium 

Common 


21.00 
18.25 
14  50 
10.75 

13.00 
10.00 
7.50 

S.  25 

7.50 

20.90 
18.40 
14.90 
11.40 


25.85 

28.40 
25.80 
23.40 
19.10 
17.90 

18.05 

16.20 


23.40 
13.35 


29.10 
27.00 
24.10 
20.40 

14.50 
12. '00 
9.90 


Aug. 
3-8, 
1925 


20.50 
17.  85 
14.20 
10.75 

13.00 

10.  CO 

7.50 

8.25 
7.50 

19.40 
17.80 
•44.30 
10.85 


26.00 

29.60 
27.60 
24.60 
20.60 
18.80 

18.65 

16.50 


24.00 
13.80 


30.00 
28.20 
24.90 
21.00 

14  50 
12.00 
9.50 


Aug. 
11-16, 
1924 


18.25 
17.00 
14.75 
10.80 

14.  50 
11.75 
8.00 


7.75 

17.90 
15.50 
13.50 
10.50 


18.75 

24.90 
22.10 
18.10 
14.00 
12.50 

13.50 

11.00 
10.25- 

17.00 
8.75 


25.95 
23.95 
19.70 
14  85 

14.50 
11.00 
8.50 


3-year 
aver- 
age1 


17.67 
16.43 
14.67 
11.  OS 

13.00 
11.17 
8.25 


7.4S 

19.37 
17.23 
14.  47 
11.17 


13.58 

25.23 
22.93 
19.23 
15.  93 
13.72 

12.60 

11.72 
1L05 

15.40 

7.98 


26.82 
24.72 
21.80 
17,28 

15.23 
12.07 
8.53 


New  York 


Aug. 
10-15, 
1925 


22.00 
17.90 
14.40 
11.20 

14.10 
12.60 
10.50 


23.20 
19.70 
16.50 
13.20 


27.00 

31.20 
28.40 
25.40 
22.50 
21.00 

20.  00 


24.30 
16  00 


29.30 
27.50 
25.60 
22.20 

14.40 
12.40 
10.20 


Aug. 
3-8, 
1925 


Aug. 
11-16, 
1924 


21.00 
17.50 
14.  00 
11,00 

13.50 
12.00 
10.00 


22.00 
18.50 
15.50 
12.00 


27.00 

30  50 
28.50 
25.60 
22.60 
20.20 

19.50 


24.00 
16.00 


30  10 
2S.  10 
26.60 
22.90 

15.00 
13.00 
10.50 


18.55 
16  05 
12.95 
9.70 

13.17 
11.05 
8.65 

8.50 
7.75 

20.  CO 
17.00 
13.90 
11.00 


21.50 

26.80 
24.90 
22.00 
19.  90 
18.20 

14.70 


11.90 


18.00 
12.00 


25.20 
22.  60 
19.60 
16.  70 

15.90 
13.40 
11.00 


3-year 
aver- 
age' 


18.85 
17.12 
13.75 
10.27 

12.81 
10.60 
8.62 

2  8.50 
7.79 

20.33 
17.33 
13.  73 

10.97 


21.50 

24.97 
23.23 
20.17 
17.80 
15.83 

13.73 


12.30 


16.32 
10.83 


26.77 
24.47 
21.80 
17.90 

16.73 
13.97 
11.45 


1  Based  on  average  orices  for  the  following  weeks:  Aug.  14-19,  1922;  Aug.  13-18, 
1923;  and  Aug.  11-16,  1924. 

2  2-year  average. 

3  Loins  12-14  lbs  ,  14-16  lbs.,  16  lbs.  and  over,  changed  to  12-15  lbs.,  15-18  lbs., 
and  18-22  lbs.  average,  Jan.  5,  1925. 


Boston  Wool  Market  Quotations 

•  The  Boston  wool  market  was  quiet  throughout  the  week 
ended  August  18.  In  general  the  situation  was  considered 
rather  unsatisfactory  with  the  trend  of  prices  slightly  downward. 
The  bulk  of  the  limited  business  transacted  was  in  fine  wool 
and  some  members  of  the  trade  interpreted  it  as  indicating  a 
slightly  better  worsted  business,  %  blood  combing  fleece  wools 
are  now  quotable  from  51p-520  in  the  grease  with  J<£  blood 
about  1?S  under  those  figures.  There  is  a  tendency  in  some 
quarters  to  withhold  offerings  for  the  present. 


Fine  strictly  combing 

Fine  French  combing 

Fine  clothing 

y2  blood  strictly  combing 

}4  blood  clothing 

%  blood  strictly  combing 

Y%  blood  clothing 

J4  blood  strictly  combing 

M  blood  clothing 

Low  Yi  blood  strictly  combing. 
Common  and  braid— 


Per  pound 
$0.  54-$0.  55 


Grease 

basis 

fleece  l 


.45-    .47 
.52-    .53 


.46- 
.51- 
.45- 
.50- 


.45- 
.43- 


Scoured  basis 


Fleece        Territory 


Per  pound 
$1. 25-S1. 30 
1. 15-  1. 18 
1.  (.8-  1. 10 
1. 10-  1. 12 
.  98-  1.  03 
.95-    .98 


.85- 


.78- 
.70- 


Per  pmi  nd 
$1.  28-$l.  33 
1.25-  1.28 
1.10-  1.12 
1. 12-  1.  la 
1.  05-  1.  07 

.  98-  1.  03 

.90-    .92 

.88- 

.80- 


.70- 


.92 
.82 
.80 
.75 


1  The  better  class  of  Michigan,  New  York,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri  wool  1-2(4 
less.  Kentucky  and  similar  wooL2-5£  higher  depending  on  the  particular  lot  offered. 
The  above  quotations  depend  to  some  extent  on  the  individual  lots. 
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Average  Prices  of  Livestock,  August  10-15,  1925,  With  Comparisons 

[In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 


Kind  and  grade 1 


Cattle 

Slaughter  cattle  and  calves: 

Steers  (l,5091bs.  up)  good  and  choice 

Steers  (1,100-1,500  lbs.)— 

Choice.. 

Good-__ 

Medium 

Common 

Steers  (1,100  lbs.  down)— 

Choice 

Good. 

Medium 

Common 

Canner  and  cutter 

Light  yearling  steers  and  heifers- 
Good  and  choice  (850  lbs.  down) 

Heifers- 
Good  and  choice  (850  lbs.  up)  - 
Common  and  medium  (all 
weights) 

Cows- 
Good  and  choice 

Common  and  medium 
Canner  and  cutter.-- 

Bulls- 
Good  and  choice  (beef,  1,500  lbs. 

up)  a - 

Good  and  choice  (beef,  1,500  lbs 

down,  yearlings  excluded)  — 

Canner  to  medium  (canner  and 

bologna) 

Calves  (milk-fed  excluded) — 

Medium  to  choice  ' 


Cull  and  common... 

Vealers— 

Medium  to  choice 

Cull  and  common 

Feeder  and  stocker  cattle  and  calves:  6 
Steers  (800  lbs.  up),  good  and  choice 
Steers  (800  lbs.  up),  common  and 

medium 

Steers  (SCO  lbs.  down),  good  and 

choice. _.- 

Steers  (800  lbs.  down) ,  common  and 

medium 

Heifers,  common  to  choice 

Cows,  common  to  choice.. 

Calves  (steers),  common  to  choice 

Hojs 

Top  (highest  price  not  average). -J  14.30!  14.  55  10 

Bulk  of  sales -Jl3. 18'13.  31 

Heavy  weight  (250-350  lbs.)  medium 
choice 13.  4513.  53 

Medium  weight  (200-250  lbs.)  medium' 
choice.... -- 13.64J13.  73 

Light  weight  (160-200  lbs.)  common 
choice -- 13.22]13.41|  9, 

Light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  common- 
choice.. 

Packing  hogs— smooth  and  rough  7 

Slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium- 
choice 

Feeder  and  stocker  pigs  (70-130  lbs.) 
medium-choice 


Sheep  and  lambs 

Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs — 

Light  and  handy  weight  (84 

lbs. down)  medium-choice-. . 

All  weights,  cull  and  common. 

Yearling  wethers,  medium-choice . 

Ewes,  common-choice 

Ewes,  canner  and  cull 

Feeding  sheep  and  lambs: 

Feeding  lambs,  medium-choice 

Feeding  ewes,  medium-choice 


i  Classification  of  livestock  changed  July  2,  1923,  and  July  1,  1925. 

J  Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  Aug.  14-19,  1922;  Aug.  13-18,  1923;  Aug.  11-16,  1924. 

'  No  comparable  grade  in  former  classifications. 

*  Two-year  aver  ige. 

e  In  old  classification  classed  as  190-260  lbs.  and  260  lbs.  up. 

•  In  old  classification  all  grades  were  combined  under  heavy  and  under  light  weight  steers.    Cows  and  heifers  were  also  combined. 
'  Itcported  separately  in  old  classification. 


Wool  Imports  at  Three  Ports 

Imports  of  wool  through  the  port  of  Philadelphia  during  the 
week  Aug.  10-15,  1925,  amounted  to  1,743,388  lbs.  grease  and 
11,896  lbs.  scoured,  valued  at  $525,976;  imports  through  the 


port  of  Boston  amounted  to  5,808,399  lbs.  grease  and  641,561 
lbs.  scoured,  valued  at  $2,572,488,  and  the  imports  through  the 
port  of  New  York  were  1,330,989  lbs.  grease  and  5,192  lbs. 
scoured,  valued  at  $421,587. 


'August  -22, 1925 
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Stocker  and  Feeder  Shipments 

August  8-14,  1925,  with  comparisons 


Cattle  and 
calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Origin  and  destination 

Aug. 
8-14, 
1925 

Per 

cent  of 
aver- 
age of 
corre- 
spond- 
ing 
week 
1922, 
1923, 
1924 

Aug. 

8-14, 
1925 

Per 

cent  of 
aver- 
age of 
corre- 
spond- 
ing 
week 
1922, 
1923, 
1924 

Aug. 
8-14, 
1925 

Per 

cent  of 
aver- 
age of 
corre- 
spond- 
ing 
week 
1922, 
1923, 
1924 

Market  origin: 

4,166 
2,738 
4,969 
3,095 
1,098 
25,  530 
395 
9,416 
2,979 
9,159 
5,648 
2,496 

125.3 
83.4 
81.9 
143.8 
116.4 
82.8 
29.1 
82.5 
64.1 
102.9 
111.3 
76.2 

17,  530 

2,554 

693 

113.7 

1,353 

103.0 

127.9 

East  St.  Louis 

92.0 

Fort  Worth 

192 
251 

618 

53.6 
29.8 
21.9 

Indianapolis 

789 
9,242 

123.7 

Kansas  City 

141.6 

Oklahoma  City 

Omaha. 

31,123 

6,417 

665 

228 

636 

105.8 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Paul 

152 

1,325 

834 

237.5 
145.1 

232.5 
101.7 

Sioux  City 

38.6 

Wichita 

95.5 

Total 

71,689 

88.2 

4,725 

66.4 

69, 877 

116. 4 

State  destination: 

California 

696 

657 
138 
726 
1,378 
310 

137.8 
87.7 
15.3 
83.8 
97.7 

213.8 

Colorado 

1,740 

16,  863 

4,694 

15,814 

7,547 

623 

115 

582 

916 

6,268 

6,946 

28 

213 

38 

2,024 

2,445 

2,539 

611 

630 

100 

212 

701 

40 

103.8 
129.4 
180.7 
74.0 
82.4 
2S7. 1 
54.0 
129.0 
140.9 
56.4 
51.6 

Illinois  

13, 105 
11,622 
11,714 

4,886 
317 
117 

1,913 

1,651 
12,  680 

8,082 

148.7 

Indiana  

226.0 

Iowa 

73.7 

Kansas.  

155.9 

Kentucky 

38.8 

Maryland 

325.0 

Michigan 

40.0 

Minnesota e.. 

Missouri 

87 

341 

23.7 
66.5 

411.7 
186  1 

Nebraska  

75.1 

New  Mexico  

New  York  

173.2 

556 

127.8 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

113.6 
223.1 
129.3 

60.9 
185.2 

115 

428 

75  8 

Oklahoma. _  . 

Pennsylvania  

85 
192 

100.0 
82.8 

South  Dakota 

250 
257 

43  7 

Texas... 

194  7 

Virginia 

West  Virginia  

210 
1,998 

291.7 

Wisconsin. 

208.2 
28.6 

Wyoming 

Total 

71,689 

88.2 

4,725 

66.4 

69, 877 

1 

116  4 

Season  Comparisons  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Shipments 


Sheep 


July  1,  1925,  to  Aug.  14,  1925 

Same  period  one  year  ago 

Same  period  two  years  ago. ._ 

Same  period  three  years  ago.. 

Current  period  as  per  cent  of  average  of  three  pre- 
vious periods 


Cattle 

and 

calves 

Hogs 

346,  693 
256, 303 
405, 677 
413, 115 

96.7 

42,  569 
22,690 
60,397 
30,  766 

123.0 

246, 110 
313,  332 
242,100 
306,  642 

85.6 


Beef  Steers  Sold  Out  of  First  Hands  for  Slaughter  at  Chicago 

August  10-15,  1925,  with  Comparisons 


Number  of  head 

Per  cent  of 
total  by 
grades 

Average  weight 
(pounds) 

Average  price  per 
100  pounds 

Grade 

OS 
bo"-1 

3 
< 

CO 

1 

CO 

bo*-' 

3 
< 

CO 

.  ^ 

boTH 

3 
< 

uo 

3 
■< 

op 

CO 
HO 

oi. 

,o 

3 

i 

3 

< 

"3 

O^ 

"-•cm 

OS 

3 
< 

OC 

CO 

tuD7""1 
< 

bbw 

<! 

O  ^ 

3 

< 

CO 

1 

ex 
.°° 

CO*** 

3 
< 

to 
3 

Choice     and 

prime 

Good 

3,685 

8,794 

8,  593 

898 

3,330 

11,189 

9,145 

1,320 

5,432 

8,942 

9,796 

674 

16.8 
40.0 
39.1 
4.1 

13.3 

44.8 

36.6 

5.3 

21.9 
36.0 
39.4 
2.7 

1,  206 

1,057 

1,094 

910 

1,161 

1.09G 

1,059 

962 

1,218 

1,074 

972 

841 

$15.  24 
12.38 
8.95 
6.95 

$14.  72 
12.24 
9.10 
7.02 

$10.  51 
9.76 
8.69 
6.14 

Medium 
Common    

Total... 

21,  970 

24,984 

24,844 

100 

100 

100 

1,090 

1,084 

1,059 

11.38 

11.22 

9.48 

Fruits  and  Vegetables 

e  Onions  Than  First  Expected 

Following  the  recent  high  prices,  markets  for  several  leading 
products  began  to  react  during  the  second  week  of  August. 
Potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  and  lettuce  closed  distinctly 
lower.  Cantaloupe  and  watermelon  prices  were  irregular; 
peaches  held  about  steady.  Noticeable  decreases  in  ship- 
ments of  peaches,  cantaloupes,  pears,  and  mixed  vegetables 
were  not  quite  balanced  by  gains  in  other  lines,  and  the  week's 
total  for  26  products  was  only  17,655  cars.  Potatoes  led  with 
a  record  of  3,500  cars,  followed  closely  by  watermelons,  with 
3,000  cars. 

Onions. — Improved  condition  of  the  late  onion  crop  has 
changed  the  market  outlook  for  this  important  vegetable. 
Estimated  acreage  in  14  main-crop  States  still  is  the  lightest 
since  1921,  but  average  3-ield  of  325  bushels  may  make  this 
year's  production  only  600,000  bushels  less  than  that  of  last 
season  and  only  slightly  below  the  five-year  average  of  12,520,000 
bushels  or  25,040  carloads.  It  now  appears  that  the  short 
crops  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  will  be  compensated  by 
heavier  production  in  other  leading  States,  chiefly  Massa- 
chusetts, Colorado,  Idaho,  and  California.  Forecast  of 
3,076,000  bushels  in  New  York  is  not  quite  up  to  last  year's 
figure.  Massachusetts  and  California  each  expect  1,700,000 
bushels,  and  Colorado  and  Indiana  more  than  a  million  each. 

Estimated  farm  value  of  last  year's  harvested  acreage  placed 
onions  fifth  among  commercial  vegetables.  The  potato  crop 
was  valued  at  $292,000,000,  sweet  potatoes  at  $92,000,000, 
tomatoes  around  $55,000,000,  cantaloupes  at  $20,000,000,  and 
onions  $17,000,000.  Cabbage  and  celery  each  were  estimated 
only  a  million  dollars  less  than  onions,  and  value  of  the  lettuce 
crop  practically  equaled  onions.  Shipments  of  late  onions  the 
past  five  seasons  have  averaged  about  20,000  cars  or  80%  of 
the  production.  Since  the  short  crop  of  1921  and  the  light 
ear-lot  movement  that  season,  production  has  stayed  close  to 
25,000  carloads.  Recently  a  larger  portion  of  the  crop  has 
been  shipped  in  car  lots,  average  movement  for  the  past  two 
seasons  being  88%  of  the  commercial  production,  with  an 
average  jobbing  price  of  less  than  $3  per  100-pound  sack. 

Prices  in  city  markets  and  at  shipping  points  have  been 
ranging  far  above  last  summer's  level,  but  declines  of  250  to  750 
per  sack  the  past  week  reduced  final  sales  almost  to  the  quota- 
tions of  a  year  ago.  U.  S.  No.  1  stock  ruled  $2.50  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley  of  Massachusetts  and  $3-$3.75  in  eastern  con- 
suming centers.  Other  yellow  onions  from  various  shipping 
sections  ranged  mostly  $2.75-$3.75,  but  medium  sized  Indianas 
were  as  low  as  $2.50  and  best  receipts  from  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
as  high  as  $4.50.  California  white  onions  closed  around  $4  in 
Chicago.  Red  stock  from  New  York  and  Iowa  ranged  generally 
below  Yellows,  though  end-of-the-season  shipments  from 
Pleasant  Valley,  Iowa,  had  advanced  to  $2.75  f.  o.  b.  Move- 
ment was  starting  from  the  St.  Ansgar  section  of  Iowa.  The 
week's  shipments  maintained  normal  volume  of  around  500  cars, 
principal  States  in  order  of  importance  being  California,  New 
York,  Massachusetts,  and  Washington.  Movement  should 
gradually  increase  until  peak  is  reached  in  October. 

Crop  conditions  are  still  favorable  in  Spain,  according  to 
recent  reports,  and  most  stock  will  be  of  larger  size  than  last 
season.  About  110  carloads  arrived  on  the  New  York  docks 
the  past  week.  Prices  of  crates  held  steadv,  ranging  from 
$1-$1.25  in  Boston  to  $2-$2.25  in  Kansas  City.  This  is  con- 
siderably lower  than  last  year's  price  in  the  East.  Imports 
have  been  relatively  heavy  during  the  temporary  domestic 
shortage  from  intermediate  States,  but  the  estimate  of  a  late 
onion  crop  almost  up  to  average  may  tend  to  restrict  future 
importations.  Arrivals  from  foreign  countries  during  1924 
were  not  so  great  as  those  of  1923  or  1922. 

Potato  prices  moved  downward  all  along  the  line.  Eastern 
points  closed  especially  weak,  and  trading  was  limited.  New 
York  City  received  twice  as  many  cars  as  during  the  corre- 
sponding period  last  season.  Sharpest  declines  occurred  at 
New  Jersey  loading  stations,  where  final  f.  o.  b.  price  on  U.  S. 
No.  1  sacked  Cobblers  was  about  $2.50  per  100  pounds. 
Growers  in  Colorado  and  Nebraska  still  were  getting  more  than 
$2,  but  the  southwestern  Idaho  market  dropped  to  $1.80- 
$1.90.  F.  o.  b.  sales  around  Minneapolis  returned  $2.05-$2.15. 
Shipments  increased  from  all  the  principal   States;  first  cars 
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rolled  from  western  New  York.  Of  the  total  3,500  cars,  New 
Jersey  furnished  915,  Minnesota  620,  Long  Island  330,  and 
Idaho,  California,  Maine,  Michigan,  and  Colorado  175  to  300 
each.  Wisconsin  shipments  were  becoming  active,  and  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  together  forwarded  160  cars.  The  season  in 
most  of  the  late  States  opened  earlier  than  usual. 

Declines  of  100-600  per  100  pounds  were  common  in  leading 
cities,  and  nearly  all  varieties  of  potatoes  could  be  had  within  a 
range  of  $2.50-$3.50,  which  was  the  eastern  jobbing  price  of 
Jersey  Cobblers.  New  Jersey  Giants  sold  about  400  below 
Cobblers,  and  Long  Island  stock  brought  $3-83.15  on  the  New 
York  market.  Texas  dealers  were  quoting  $3.40  on  arrivals 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  The  Chicago  car-lot  price 
on  Minnesota  Early  Ohios  was  82.35-S2.45;  on  northern  round 
whites  $2.60-52.65,  and  on  Idaho  Rurals  $3.25-83.40.*  All 
these  ranges  were  about  $1  above  those  of  last  August. 

Though  Turlock  cantaloupes  declined  to  low  mark  of  50(5-550 
per  standard  crate,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  and  a  few  terminal 
markets  still  were  very  weak,  a  better  tone  was  noticed  gen- 
erally, with  actual  advances  in  some  cities.  Maryland  and 
Delaware  stock  was  beginning  to  supply  eastern  distributing 
centers  at  $1— $2  per  crate,  while  Indiana  cantaloupes  sold  at 
$1.50-$2.50  in  the  Middle  West.  Fiat  crates  of  New  Mexico 
and  Texas  Pink  Meats  jobbed  mostly  at  $1-$1.25,  the  same 
price  that  New  York  dealers  were  getting  on  bushel  baskets 
of  New  Jersey  Fordhooks.  Standard  crates  of  California  Sal- 
mon Tints  moved  at  a  range  of  $2-$3,  while  western  Honey 
Dews  ruled  $1.50-82.25.  Honey  Dews  sold  for  $1  per  crate 
at  Turlock,  California.  The  week's  cantaloupe  shipments 
from  23  States  decreased  to  1,720  cars,  leading  sources  being 
California,  Maryland,  Delaware,  and  Indiana.  Colorado 
started  with  20  cars  and  expects  a  total  crop  of  1,500,000 
crates.  Production  of  late  cantaloupes  is  increased  everywhere 
except  in  New  Mexico  and  Kansas,  the  total  for  eight  States 
being  estimated  at  3,464,000  crates. 

Watermelon  movement  increased  from  Middle  Georgia  and 
Missouri,  those  two  States  furnishing  60%  of  the  total  output. 
Diminishing  shipments  of  about  225  cars  each  came  from 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  California.  The  cash-track 
market  at  Macon,  Ga.,  was  very  weak,  Thurmond  Grays,  of 
26  to  32  pound  average  weight,  selling  at  $90-$180  per  car- 
load. Medium  to  large  sized  Tom  Watsons  brought  40^-$l  per 
100  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  North  Texas  points.  Prices  in  most  con- 
suming centers  were  barely  steady.  Southeastern  Tom  Wat- 
sons, 22-30-pound  average,  ranged  $175-$400  in  New  York, 
with  Thurmond  Grays  bringing  $250-$350.  Missouri  •water- 
melons sold  generally  at  $150-8300  per  carload  in  midwestern 
markets.  Missouri  expects  a  crop  of  3,166  cars,  or  nearly 
twice  last  season's  light  production.  Almost  50%  gain  is  antic- 
ipated in  Oklahoma.  Maryland  and  Virginia  have  heavier 
crops  than  last  year.  Total  forecast  for  13  late  States  is 
10,100  cars,  compared  with  less  than  8,000  in  1924  and  1923. 

Peaches. — Movement  of  early  and  intermediate  peaches 
rapidly  decreased  to  1,800  cars.  During  the  same  week  last 
season,  3,160  cars  were  shipped.  Jobbing  prices  showed  little 
change,  and  remained  25^  to  500  above  the  similar  sales  of 
August,  1924.  Large  Elbertas  from  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  Virginia  brought  mostly  $2.75-83.25  per  bushel  or  six- 
basket  carrier,  with  New  Jersey  Elbertas  ranging .  $2- $2. 50 
in  New  York  and  other  varieties  $1.25-81.50.  Best  stock 
from  North  Carolina  touched  top  of  $4  in  Pittsburgh,  closing 
at  $2-82.75  on  the  New  York  market.  A  few  Georgias  reached 
$3.25  in  Chicago.  Midwestern  Elbertas  sold  at  $2.50-83.25 
in  central  cities.  Kansas  City  quoted  California  boxes  at  $1.10. 
About  two-third  sof  the  shipments  were  from  California,  while 
Illinois  sent  160  cars,  New  Jersey  110,  and  Delaware  90. 

Various  varieties  of  apples  from  Eastern  and  Central  States 
sold  at  a  jobbing  range  of  81.25-82  per  bushel  basket.  Denver 
reported  California  Gravensteins  at  83  per  box,  with  early 
varieties  from  Colorado  and  Washington  bringing  82-82.50. 
Eastern  shipments  increased  to  550  cars,  chiefly  Michigan, 
New  York,  and  Arkansas  stock.  California  and  New  Mexico 
shipped  50  cars.  A  preliminary  estimate  of  celery  plantings  in 
10  late  States  shows  about  18,000  acres,  nearly  the  same  as  last 
season.  Decreases  in  Michigan  and  California  are  practically 
offset  by  heavier  acreage  in  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Colorado, 
and  Oregon.  Most  of  the  present  supply  is  from  Michigan, 
high-ball  crates  jobbing  in  Chicago  at  600-850.  Kansas  City 
quoted  large  crates  of  California  and  Colorado  stock  at  86-87.50. 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  stock  in  two-thirds  crates  ranged 
from  750  to  81.75  on  the  New  York  market.  Trading  in  grapes 
at  Fresno,  California,  was  slow,  crates  of  Malagas  ruling  800-81 
and  Thompson  Seedless  600-700  f.  0.  b.  cash  track.  Auction 
sales  of  these  varieties  in  the  East  averaged  upward  from  82 
and  $1  per  crate,  respectively.     Missouri  and  Arkansas  Con- 


cords in  4-quart  baskets,  sold  generally  at  300-400  in  the 
Middle  West.  The  Ozark  region  has  already  shipped  250  cars 
of  grapes,  compared  with  20  at  the  same  time  last  year. 

Late-summer  lettuce  supplies  probably  will  be  heavy  from 
Colorado  and  Washington,  those  States  claiming  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  3,600,000  crates  of  midseason  stock.  Colorado 
expects  three  times  last  year's  light  crop.  New  York's  esti- 
mated production  is  not  quite  equal  to  last  season's  1,480,000 
crates.  Acreage  in  four  late  States  is  reduced  to  1,560,  as  against 
2,220  a  year  ago.  Most  of  the  decrease  is  in  Idaho.  Lettuce 
markets  were  weak.  New  York  Big  Boston  type  was  jobbing 
at  750-81,50  per  crate  of  2  dozen  heads,  and  differences  in  quality 
and  condition  caused  western  Iceberg  type  to  range  from  82  to 
84.50  per  3-5  dozen  crate.  Colorado  shipping  point  prices 
closed  lower  at  $2.25.  New  York  shipped  410  cars,  Colorado 
220,  and  California  85.  Sweet  potatoes  were  coming  chiefly 
from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Alabama,  and  Louisiana. 
Nearly  half  the  week's  450  cars  originated  in  Virginia.  The 
shipping  season  is  much  earlier  than  in  1924.  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  yellow  varieties  sold  at  $5.50-$8  per  barrel,  Georgia 
stock  ranging  slightly  less.  New  Jersey  yams  jobbed  at  $3- 
$3.25  per  bushel  hamper  in  New  York,  and  Alabama  sweets 
brought  generally  $2,25-82.50. 


Closing   Carlot  Prices  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables   at    Shipping 

Points 

August  10-15, 1925,  with  Comparisons 


Product 

Shipping  point 

Unit  of  sale 

Aug.  10-15, 
1925 

Aug.  3-8, 
1925 

Aug.  11-16, 
1924 

Potatoes: 

Caldwell, 
Idaho. 

100  pounds 
sacked. 

$1. 90-1.-95 

$2. 15-2.  20 

SO.  80 

Early  Ohios 

Minneapolis 

do 

2.  05-2. 15 

2.25-2.50 

and    St. 

Minn. 

Irish  Cobblers.. 

Northern 
and  central 
New  Jersey 
points. 

do 

2.  45-2.  50 

3. 15-3.  35 

1.40-1.50 

Cantaloupes: 

Turlock, 

Calif. 

Standards 
45's. 

.  50-  55 

.  65-.  70 

Lettuce: 

Iceberg  type 

Colorado 
points. 

Crates 

2.25 

3.  00-3.  25 

4.00 

Onions : 

Japanese  sets 

Connecticut 
Valley 
points, 

Mass. 

100   pounds 
sacked. 

2.50 

3. 25-3.  50 

2. 75-3.  00 

.Red  Globes 

Pleasant  Val- 
ley, Iowa. 

do. 

2.  70-2.  75 

2.  30-2. 40 



Watermelons : 

Thurmond 

Macon,  Ga 

Bulk  per  car 

90-165.00 

120-175.  00 

150-275. 00 

Grays. 

20-30     lb. 
average. 

Carload  Shipments  of  Fruits 

August  9-15  and  season  to  August  15 


and  Vegetables 

with  Comparisons 


Product 

Aug. 
9-15, 
1925 

Aug. 
2-8, 
1925 

Aug. 
10-16, 
1921 

Total 

this 

season 

to 
Aug.  15 

Total 

last 

season 

to 
Aug.  16 

Total 

last 

season 

Apples: 

61 
551 

198 

1,717 

39 

135 

9 

26 

96 

444 

909 

3 

111 

728 

85 

543 

401 

1.814 

1,  376 

a 

5:19 

445 

3,489 
30 
209 
624 

3,051 

46 

352 

223 

2,030 

16 
134 

44 

24 

152 

388 

711 

5 

178 

769 

101 

553 

434 

3,  (125 

1,457 

39 
233 

276 

3,  160 

26 

280 

803 

2,511 

145 

333 

291 

1,147 

9 

102 

96 

38 

60 

356 

849 

387 
502 
194 
474 
619 
3,158 
1,133 
26 
260 

198 

3,  568 

24 

402 

699 

2,675 

628 

3,504 

16,135 

25,  657 

69 

9,289 

2,305 

4.8S6 

7.  324 

:;.  366 

2,942 

21,-453 

11,027 

30,  236 

852 

8,318 

56,654 

27,  533 

6,  727 

1,  438 

3,  no 

1.213 
52,  494 

4,482 
10,862 

22,094 
33,  895 

1.296 

2,615 

18, 502 

24, 02S 

16 

7,811 

1.5S2 

4,853 

6, 380 

3,743 

3,  262 
20,  226 
12,  872 
25, 145 

912 
8, 432 
7'.'.  v.v.i 
24,  763 
5,943 
1,578 
1,869 

r.77 
59, 039 

4,  164 
18, 013 
19.079 
40, 123 

41,584 

62, 263 

Cabbage 

41. 7S4 
28, 931 

4.230 
18, 432 

2.016 

5.047 

7,180 

Deciduous  fruits,  mixed 

5,  751 
69,  933 

20,  307 

13, 343 

29, 473 

2,  505 

30,  770 

79.  049 

39,  395 

16.216 

2,  439 

3,978 

Potatoes: 

16, 010 

While _ 

251,850 

4,-882 

Tomatoes 

26,  829 
28,352 

45,  745 

Total 

17. "1 

17,  970 

17,  672 

374,  523 

390,313 

898,  214 
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Arrivals  and  Prices  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

August  10-15, 1925,  with  Comparisons1 
POTATOES  (Prices  quoted  on  New  Jersey  Irish- Cobblers,  sacked  .per  100  pounds) 


Markets 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia.. 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City.. 


Total  car-lot  arrivals 


317 


44! 
100 

46 
3471 

74! 
130 


170  15,  9i; 


7.  662 
0,419 
1,  959 
4,706 
.2, 299 

471 13,  997 
11  3,109 

157  6,331 


15,  631 
8, 1S9 
6,263 
1,939 
4,994 
2,297 

12,279 
2  I 

e|  160 


Prices  to  jobbers 


$2.50-2.65 

3.35 

2.  65-2..S5 

3. 15-3.35 

3.50 

2  2.  40-2.  70 

"'2.35-2.45 

2  2.  40-2.  65 

2  2.75 


$3.15-3.  35 

3.  85-4.  00 

3/50 

3.  85-3.  90 

■3.85 

2  2.50-2.70 

1 3  2.  35-2.  50 

2  2. 85-2.  90 


!$1.:35-1.  60 

1.85 

1.  35-1.  40 

3.  50-1.  65 

1.65-1.  75 


2  3  1.  25-1.  35 


CANTALOUPES  (Prices  quoted  on  Maryland  and  Delaware  various  varieties, 
standards  45'-s) 


■New  York 

Boston .. 

Philadelphia . 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 


407 

456 

327,  4,  590 

3,872 

106 

129 

94i  1,194 

1,094 

23 

60 

52    1,  233 

lr218 

7 

12 

12       534 

562 

75 

142!  123|  1,635|  1,547 

54 

47|     39       718       591 

292    196|  1-S7J  3,219|  2,936 

19 

25 

30       679 

682 

$0.75-1.  00 

«  1. 25-1. 50 

1.  00-1. 10 

1.  25-1.  50 

2.00 

*  1.50,1.  75 

*1.  50 

« .  85-1. 00 


$0.75-1.00 

1.  00-1.  50 

.50-..  75 

.75-4.00 

»  1.00-1.  25 

•'J.  00-.1.70 

■«  1.  50-2.  00 

6.60-  .75 


$0.75-1.25 

1.  25-1.  50 

1.25-:1.  50 

1.  50-2.  00 

5  2.  50-3.  00 

8  2.75 

»  2.  25-2.  50 


PEACHES  (Prices  quoted  on  North  Carolina  Elbertas,  six-basket  carriers  and 
bushel  baskets) 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh 1 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

St.  Louis 

Kansas  City 


274   440 

473 

■4,  682 

4,027 

$2.00-2.75 

48;     83 

64 

7541       699 

3.25 

271     77 

106 

1,013!  1,120 

"2.  50-2.  75 

81    84 

72 

604!       481 

2.  50-2.  75 

65  128 

107 

828 

883 

2.  75-3.  75 

48,     59 

136 

634 

633 

~  3.  00-3.  25 

217;  224 

343 

1,-855 

1,460 

■»  3.  00^3.  25 

40   164 

340 

1,185 

1,178 

s2.  75-3.  00 

49,  229 

1 

191 

M3 

536 

"2.50-2.75 

$1.75-2.50 
2.  25-2. 
2.75-3.00 
1.75-2.50 
2.  00-2.  60 

7  2.  00-2.  50 

»  2.  50-2.  75 
*  2.  75 

9  2.  75-3.  00 


$2. 00-2.  75 

3.25 

2.  50-3.  00 

2.  75-3.  50 

2. 75-3.  00 

'2.25-2.75 

■•»  2.  00-2.  25 

9.2. 25^2.  35 

» 1.  75-2.  00 


WATERMELONS  (Prices  quoted  on  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  Tom 
Watsons,  22-30  pound  average,  bulk  per  ear) 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

213 
32 

146 
83 
84 
92 

300 

250 
38 

207 
99 
73 
74 

243 

184 
10 
238 
76 
104 
138 
224 

2/600 
593 

1,378 
884 

1,003 
904 

2,674 

2, 920 
762 
1,758 
1,328 
1,308 
1,171 
.2,  517 

:"  $175-400 
12.  25-.  50 
200-350 
"175 
"  250-275 
■"  30-  35 
"175-260 

10  $175-100 

12. 20-.  40 

"350 

15  125-175 

1»275 

1?  25-  35 

is  225-325 

ion  $230-375 

n.275^450 
«275 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati   

"275 

Chicago 



■Arrivals  include  ail  varieties  of  each  ;product.    Prices  are  the  closing  for  the 
week  and  are  for  the  variety  or  varieties  specified. 

2  Minnesota  Karly  Ohios,  1C0  pounds  sacked,  partly  graded. 

3  Carlot  sales. 
*  Jumbo  36's. 

5  Indiana  various. 

6  Mew  Mexico  Pink  Meats,  standard  flats  12's  and  15's. 

7  Tennessee  Elbertas. 

8  Illinois  Elbertas. 

9  Arkansas  Elbertas. 
i°  Auction  sales. 

n  24-28-pound  average. 
11  Unit  basis. 

13  28-pound  average. 

14  22-pound  average. 

15  22-24  pound  average. 
15  26-pound'  average. 

17  25-30-pound  average,  bulk  per  100  melons. 

n  Missouri  Thurmond  Grays,  24-30-pound  average. 


Florida  broke  all  previous  records  by  shipping  2,085  cars  of 
string  beans  this  season.  Last  year,  less  than  1,200  cars  came 
from  that  State,  and  in  1923  the  total  was  1,850  cars.  Pre- 
vious to  1923,  the  annual  output  usually  was  less  than  750  cars. 
Louisiana  also  made  a  record  this  year,  by  forwarding  500 
carloads  of  beans,  and  Texas  shipped  the  high  total  of  340  cars. 

Evidence  of  the  lighter  crop  of  apples  in  northern  California 
this  season  is  seen  in  the  record  of  carlot  shipments.  To 
August  1,  only  380  cars  had  come  from  that  region,  compared 
with  800  to  the  same  time  last  season.  Movement  for  the  week 
ending  August  1  was  only  60  cars,  as  against  310  during  the 
corresponding  period  in  1924. 


Missouri  Melons  Moving  Actively 

As  the  Missouri  watermelon -season  was  approaching  its  peak 
:at  mid- August,  it  became  apparent  that  total  output  for  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  State  would  considerably  exceed  early 
expectations.  The  crop  had  a  bad  start  last  spring.  A  large 
acreage  was  planted,  but  wind  and  sand-storms  caused  heavy 
losses.  Total  number  of  acres  remaining  in  the  entire  State  is 
estimated  at  9,020,  almost  one  and  one-half  times  the  area 
devoted  to  watermelons  last  year. 

Early  reports  from  this  section  indicated  that  the  yield  per 
acre  would  be  light  and  the  general  quality  poor.  But  present 
indications  are  for  an  average  of  350  melons  per  acre  and  a  total 
Missouri  crop  of  3,166  carloads,  which  is  nearly  twice  last  year's 
production.  Shipments  through  August  15  were  over  1,100 
cars,  compared  with  135  to  the  same  time  in  1924.  Daily 
movement  was  around  150  cars.  It  was  expected  that  the 
shipping  season  would  not  be  completed  before  the  middle  of 
September.  Total  output  for  1924  was  1,432  cars,  and  in  1923 
about  1,785  were  shipped. 

According  to  advices  from  the  Federal  market  reporter  in 
St.  Louis,  quality  of  the  crop  is  very  good,  with  medium  to 
large  melons  predominating.  Bulk  of  the  stock  planted  was 
Thurmond  Grays,  with  scattering  patches  of  Irish  Grays  and 
Tom  Watsons.  The  Irish  Grays,  however,  are  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  other  two  varieties,  as  many  of  them  have 
pointed  ends.  The  prevailing  large  sizes  were  somewhat  of  a 
disadvantage  from  a  marketing  standpoint,  as  the  small  cities 
land  lawns,  upon  which  this  section  depends  for  an  outlet, 
demand  smaller  melons.  Big  markets,  such  as  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  Kansas  City,  which  prefer  the  larger  sizes,  were 
rather  quiet  and  dull.  Illinois  and  Missouri  consuming 
centers  were  receiving  most  of  the  crop,  with  Iowa  and  Michigan 
■next  in  importance.  A  few  cars  had  been  shipped  as  far  north 
as  Minneapolis,  some  had  gone  into  Nebraska,  and  some  as  far 
east  as  Pittsburgh. 

Since  the  latter  part  of  July,  St.  Louis  dealers  have  had  little 
demand  for  watermelons  from  local  buyers.  Demand  from 
outside  points  for  small  to  medium  sized  melons  was  fairly  good. 
Bulk  per  car  quotations  .at  St.  Louis  on  August  14  ranged 
$250-$300  for  28  to  34  pound  average  Thurmond  Grays,  while 
18  to  20  pound  averages  sold  as  low  as  $120-$180.  A  year  ago 
the  price  was  around  $265.  This  market  was  of  considerable 
importance  .as  a  gateway  for  the  Missouri  crop,  but  of  minor 
importance  as  a  consuming  center.  The  Chicago  market  ranged 
somewhat  higher;  25  to  32  pound  Thurmond  Grays  sold  from 
$225  to  $310,  and  larger  stock  as  high  as  $360  per  car.  In 
Kansas  City  large  Missouri  melons  brought  only  $200-$225 
per  carload,  as  against  $350-$400  for  large  "Texas  stock  on 
August  20,  1924. 


Fruit  Notes  for  Colorado 

With  the  exception  of  apples,  production  of  fruit  on  the 
"Western  Slope  of  Colorado  will  be  considerably  less  than  that  of 
last  season.  Most  of  the  pear  crop  was  showing  fairly  good  size 
in  early  August,  according  to  reports  from  the  Federal-State 
market  news  representative  at  Grand  Junction.  Growers, 
however,  were  experimenting  great  difficulty  with  the  codling 
moth,  much  worm  injury  being  done  to  the  Bartletts,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  many  orchards  had  already  received  10  spray- 
ings. 

Peaches  suffered  a  severe  winter  freeze,  so  that  production 
this  season  will  be  far  below  normal.  Local  shippers  estimate 
that,  out  of  the  North  Pork  section,  approximately  250  cars  will 
be  forwarded,  while  out  of  the  Valley  a  movement  of  300  to  400 
cars  is  expected.  Both  sections  last  year  shipped  about  1,800 
cars.  Early  shipments  of  late  varieties  started  from  Palisade 
about  August  15,  and  movement  of  this  stock  will  begin  in  the 
North  Fork  section. around  the  1st  of  September. 

The  Colorado  apple  crop  "will  be  nearly  average.  It  is  esti- 
mated locally  that  approximately  900  cars  will  be  shipped  outof 
the  Grand  Valley  section,  and  l,300from  the  North  Fork  district, 
making  a  total  of  2,200  cars  for  the  Western  Slope.  Some  worm 
injury  was  becoming  apparent  on  many  of  the  early  varieties, 
so  that  this  estimate  may  not  be  fully  realized.  Last  season, 
shipments  from  the  entire  State  were  about  2,400  cars. . 

Onions  are  becoming  a  very  important  crop  on  the  Western 
Slope.  Early  movement  is  expected  about  September  1. 
Commercial  acreage  in  the  whole  State  was  reduced  slightly 
to  3,520,  but  good  yields  are  expected  and  a  crop  of  a  million 
bushels  may  be  produced.  Last  season  Colorado  grew  848,000 
bushels  of  onions  and  shipped  1,064  cars. 
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Good  Potato  Season  in  Western  Colorado 

Production  of  potatoes  on  the  Western  Slope  of  Colorado  is 
expected  to  run  a  little  lighter  this  season  than  last,  owing 
principally  to  the  reduction  in  acreage  and  the  lighter  yield 
per  acre.  According  to  local  factors,  total  shipments  out  of 
Montrose,  Olathe,  and  Delta  districts  are  estimated  at  850, 
650,  and  250  cars,  respectively,  compared  with  891,  749,  and 
301  cars  for  the  same  districts  last  season.  Advices  from  the 
Federal-State  market  reporter  at  Grand  Junction  indicate 
that  the  first  week  in  August  saw  the  Grand  Valley  district's 
shipping  season  practically  completed,  with  a  total  of  little 
more  than  400  cars,  in  comparison  with  approximately  460 
last  year.  Total  movement  from  the  Western  Slope  for  1924-25 
amounted  to  3,527  cars,  while  this  season  local  factors  estimate 
shipments  at  approximately  3,000. 

Potato  loading  started  unusually  early,  first  cars  being 
shipped  from  Fruita  district  shortly  after  July  1  and  move- 
ment reaching  a  peak  of  25  cars  a  day  about  three  weeks 
later.  First  shipments  out  of  Delta,  Montrose,  and  Olathe 
districts  were  made  the  last  week  of  July.  Up  to  August  13, 
entire  movement  from  the  Western  Slope  amounted  to  693 
cars,  compared  with  only  359  during  the  same  period  last 
season. 

Quality  and  condition  of  the  stock  are  much  better  than 
during  recent  years,  the  crop  being  practically  free  from  com- 
mon potato  diseases.  Principal  varieties  grown  are  Irish 
Cobbler  and  People's  Russet,  although  other  varieties,  chiefly 
Rural,  Champion,  and  Downing,  are  raised  to  some  extent. 
Irish  Cobblers  will  continue  to  be  shipped  until  September  1. 
First  cars  of  People's  Russet  moved  about  Augut  10,  and  this 
will  be  the  predominating  variety  during  fall  and  winter. 

Returns  to  growers  have  been  very  good  to  date.  At  no 
time  this  season  have  Cobblers  yet  sold  below  $2  per  100 
pounds,  and,  for  short  periods  the  price  to  growers  reached 
$2.50.  On  August  10,  they  were  receiving  $2.25-$2.30  sacked 
per  100  pounds,  while  "f.  o.  b.  usual  terms"  sales  were  made 
by  shippers  at  $2.40-$2.G5.  On  the  same  date  last  year, 
growers  got  $1.10-$1.15  for  similar  stock. 


California  Grape  Shipments  Gaining 

California  grape  movement  is  generally  a  little  later  this 
year  than  last,  but  1924  was  an  exceptionally  early  season. 
Total  output  to  the  middle  of  August  was  about  2,625  cars, 
while  to  the  same  time  last  year  3,125  cars  had  been  forwarded. 
Shipments  of  200  cars  from  the  Imperial  Valley  this  season  are 
considerably  less  than  the  1924  record,  but  movement  from 
the  southern  district  of  California  is  running  ahead  of  last 
season's  record  to  date.  About  2,200  cars  had  come  from  the 
Central  District  to  August  15,  which  is  400  less  than  output 
to  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  Cali- 
fornia's 57,800  cars  of  grapes  last  season  came  form  the  central 
section  of  the  State.  During  late  August,  shipments  were 
increasing,  and  the  total  to  date  soon  will  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  year  before,  because  production  is  heavier. 

Most  varieties  were  ripening  slowly,  and  many  of  the  early 
cars  had  difficulty  in  meeting  the  sugar-test  requirements, 
according  to  advices  from  the  Federal  market  reporter  at 
Fresno.  Malagas  were  just  beginning  to  show  good  color 
about  August  8,  and  reports  from  the  Bakersfield  section 
indicated  that  much  of  the  stock  there  was  of  good,  amber 
color.  Quality  of  this  year's  grape  crop  probably  will  show  a 
wide  variation,  but  most  of  it  is  expected  to  be  very  good. 
Mildew  damage  so  far  has  been  of  no  material  consequence. 
However,  an  excessive  amount  of  waterberry  has  been  found 
in  some  vineyards  of  Thompson  Seedless.  Certain  factors 
believe  that  this  may  have  resulted  from  the  intense  heat 
experienced  recently,  in  conjunction  with  irregularity  of  soil 
moisture. 

The  f.  o.  b.  market  was  rather  dull.  Buyers  have  not  been 
anxious  to  take  on  supplies  in  any  quantity,  and  future  trading 
has  been  limited.  U.  S.  Fancy  grade  Thompsons  had  declined 
to  60(4-70«!  per  crate,  cash  track,  and  lugs  were  bringing  50^-55^, 
with  U.  S.  No.  1  grade  at  40(4-45(5.  Table  stock  Malagas  in 
crates  sold  at  OOfi-Sl  for  U.  S.  Fancy  grade  and  100  less  for 
U.  S.  No.  1.  Lugs  of  Malagas  ranged  70^-75(4  at  shipping 
points  on  August  14.  Juice  stock,  bulk  per  ton  including 
lugs,  was  ranging  around  $75  for  Zinfandels  and  $90-$100  for 
Alicante  Bouschcts.  Delivered  sales  in  terminal  markets  were 
showing  a  wide  range,  probably  as  a  result  of  varying  quality 
and  condition.  Price  tendencies  were  downward,  as  arrivals 
increased. 


Idaho  Early  Potato  Supplies  Limited 

According  to  reports  from  the  Federal  market  news  repre- 
sentative at  Caldwell,  Idaho,  it  appears  that  supplies  of  early 
potatoes  in  the  southwestern  part  of  that  State  may  not  be  so 
great  as  those  of  last  year.  Local  factors  advise  that  yield  is 
lighter,  partly  as  the  result  of  continued  hot,  dry  weather  and 
partly  because  of  inferior  seed.  A  number  of  farmers  in  that 
region  have  quit  growing  potatoes.  The  early  crop  is  fairly 
well  under  the  control  of  one  firm,  and  most  of  these  potatoes 
are  reported  to  have  been  contracted  at  $2  per  100  pounds. 
Only  a  few  buyers  are  located  at  Caldwell  this  season.  Avail- 
able supplies  for  cash  purchasers  appear  to  be  scarce.  The 
early  potato  deal  may  be  completed  sooner  than  usual;  most  of 
the  crop  probably  will  be  shipped  by  September  1.  To  August 
15,  about  685  cars  of  potatoes  had  come  from  Idaho,  compared 
with  440  at  the  same  time  a  year  ago.  Around  1,350  cars  were 
shipped  from  the  Caldwell-Nampa  section  of  Idaho  last  season 
to  October  1,  and  345  additional  cars  from  the  adjoining  terri- 
tory in  Oregon. 


Drought  Reduced  Timothy  Seed  Crop 

The  1925  production  of  timothy  seed  is  expected  to  be  from 
25%  to  35%  less  than  that  of  last  year,  according  to  informa- 
tion obtained  by  the  department. 

A  protracted  drought,  which  began  in  parts  of  the  main 
timothy  seed  producing  district  early  last  fall  and  was  quite 
general  during  the  past  spring,  is  thought  to  be  mainly  respon- 
sible for  the  15-20%  reduction  in  acreage  harvested  for  seed, 
and  also  for  the  thinner  stand  of  seed  stalks,  which  will  reduce 
the  average  yield  per  acre  10%  to  15%  below  last  year's  crop. 
The  increase  in  the  grain  acreage,  especially  corn,  following 
last  year's  short  crop  and  high  prices  and  this  spring's  favor- 
able season  for  planting  no  doubt  caused  farmers  to  plow  up 
more  timothy  meadows  than  their  regular  crop  rotation  would 
warrant,  but  the  loss  in  timothy  acreage  saved  for  seed  was 
mainly  due  to  light  yield  of  hay,  which  made  it  necessary  for 
farmers  to  cut  over  more  acres  in  order  to  obtain  their  hay 
requirements. 

The  high  prices  paid  early  last  year  for  seed  and  prospects 
for  still  higher  prices  this  year  induced  farmers  in  the  main  dis- 
tricts to  save  every  acre  they  could  possibly  spare  for  seed. 

Prices  for  country-run  seed  offered  to  growers  on  August  1 
by  country  shippers  averaged  $6.35  per  hundred  pounds,  com- 
pared with  $5.45  last  year,  $4.70  two  years  ago,  and  $4.05 
three  years  ago  on  about  the  same  date.  These  prices,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  ranged  from  $5.00  in  north- 
eastern South  Dakota  to  $6.95  in  northern  Ohio.  Prices  for 
clean  seed  averaged  35^  per  hundred  pounds  higher  than 
country-run  seed. 

Reports  indicate  that  there  was  a  carryover  of  probably  15% 
of  last  year's  timothy  seed  crop  in  growers'  and  local  shippers' 
hands  after  the  spring  seeding  demand  was  over. 

Stocks  held  by  seedsmen  are  thought  to  be  fully  equal  to 
normal,  as  the  1924  crop  was  a  little  larger  than  the  1923  crop, 
while  domestic  sales  during  the  spring  were  reported  to  be 
approximately  the  same  as  last  year  and  exports  were  only  6% 
larger  than  last  year.  Timothy  seed  exports  during  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1925,  were  16,457,687  pounds,  compared 
with  15,501,856  pounds  in  1924,  20,131,903  pounds  in  1923, 
and  20,150,357  pounds  in  1922. 

Timothy  Seed  Acreage,  Yield  and  Prices 


1925 
acreage 
for  seed 
com- 
pared 
with 
1924 

1925 
yield 
per  acre 
com- 
pared 
with 

1924 

Prices  offered  growers  for 
country-run  seed  (per  100  lbs.) 

Price 
basis 
clean 

State  or  section 

July 

25, 
1922 

Aug. 

1, 
1923 

Aug. 

1. 
1924 

Aug. 

1, 
1925 

seed, 
Aug. 

1. 
1925 

Northeastern  Iowa 

Southwestern  Iowa 

Northwestern  Missouri 
Northeastern  Missouri. 
Southern  Minnesota.  -  - 
Centra]  and  Western 

Per  cl. 
90 
75 

85 
95 
90 
90 

100 

95 
00 
40 

Per  cl. 
85 
80 
85 
90 
85 
90 

95 

80 

70 
70 

Doth. 
3.85 
4.30 
4.25 
4.10 
4.35 
3.90 

3.65 

3.50 
4.  25 
4.30 

Dolls. 
4.90 
4.90 
4.75 
5.00 
4.65 
4.70 

-1.40 

4.00 
4.55 
6.10 

Dolls. 
5.85 
5.60 
5.  50 
5.  25 
5.55 
5.65 

5.  10 

4.60 

5.  70 
5.80 

Dolls. 
0.  50 
0.65 
6.75 
6.  65 
6.  55 
0.35 

5.65 

5.00 
6.45 
6.95 

Dolls. 
7.00 
7.10 
7.10 
7.00 
7.  CO 
6.75 

jB.OO 

Northeastern      South 

5.35 

6.  90 

Northern  Ohio 

7.40 
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Butter  Markets  Weaken  Under   Changed   Outlook 

The  weaker  feeling  which  prevailed  on  the  butter  markets 
during  the  previous  week  was  carried  over  into  the  week 
August  10-15,  and  trade  was  very  unsatisfactory.  Although 
there  were  occasional  spots  where  a  fair  amount  of  buying 
was  in  evidence,  taking  the  week  as  a  whole  trade  was  dull 
and  at  the  close  the  tendency  on  all  markets  was  toward 
lower  prices. 

Further  evidence  of  a  changing  sentiment  regarding  the 
market  was  apparent  during  the  week.  A  large  number  of 
operators  who  have  been  on  the  buying  side  of  the  market 
are  now  switching  their  positions  to  the  selling  side.  This 
was  especially  in  evidence  on  the  December  future  deal  at 
Chicago.  These  options  opened  on  Monday  at  455^  and 
broke  sharply  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  to  440,  but  showed 
a  slight  recovery  to  44^0  on  Friday.  Much  of  the  weakness 
on  the  future  as  well  as  the  spot  markets  may  be  attributed 
to  the  production  outlook  for  the  month  of  August  and  the 
likelihood  of  a  good  winter  make.  Weather  and  pasture  con- 
ditions over  the  majority  of  the  producing  sections  appear 
quite  favorable  for  a  continuation  of  a  good  make  of  butter. 
The  production  report  of  the  American  Association  of  Creamery 
Butter  Manufacturers  for  the  week  ending  August  8  shows 
an  increase  over  last  year  of  17.95%,  with  a  decrease  of 
1.67%  from  the  previous  week. 

The  August  1  cold-storage  report  for  the  entire  country 
showed  109,041,000  pounds  as  compared  with  134,118,000 
pounds  on  August  1,  1924.  This  was  a  shortage  of  25,077,000 
pounds  under  last  year,  but  was  5,000,000  pounds  heavier  than 
the  August  1  5-yea?  average.  The  release  of  this  report  had 
practically  no  effect  on  the  markets,  as  this  shortage  had  been 
quite  generally  estimated  and  discounted  by  the  trade.  At  first 
glance  the  storage  situation  might  appear  bullish,  but  upon 
investigation  one  finds  that  the  holdings  in  1924  were  burden- 
some and  the  moving  of  the  large  amount  of  butter  in  storage 
that  year  was  accomplished  with  difficulty  and  in  most  instances 
resulted  in  a  loss  to  original  owners.  Many  operators  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  present  stocks  are  ample  to  meet  trade  require- 
ments for  winter  use  unless  some  unforeseen  factor  develops  to 
materially  retard  production.  These  opinions  appear  well 
founded  when  it  is  considered  that  the  original  cost  of  much 
butter  now  in  storage  is  from  3  to  40  higher  than  that  in  storage 
last  year.  This  means  that  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  profit  in 
the  deal  this  butter  now  in  storage  must  sell  at  a  considerably 
higher  price  than  in  1924.  The  question  reverts  back  to  the 
ultimate  consumer,  and  whether  or  not  he  will  consume  enough 
butter  at  the  necessarily  higher  price  to  clear  this  year's  hold- 
ings. 

Foreign  markets  continued  firm  with  the  official  Copenhagen 
quotation  for  Thursday,  August  13,  at  436  kroner,  an  advance  of 
15  kroner.  This  converted  at  exchange  of  the  day  was  equiva- 
lent to  45.09?!  as  compared  with  43.470  for  the  previous  week. 
Canadian  markets  continue  in  a  good  position  with  demand  from 
England  still  quite  active. 


Country  Cheese  Markets  Unchanged 

Primary  cheese  markets,  especially  those  throughout  the 
Wisconsin  section,  showed  practically  no  change  during  the 
week  ending  August  15.  Receipts  held  up  well,  and  in  spite 
of  the  lack  of  active  demand  there  was  sufficient  strength  in 
evidence  to  prevent  anything  except  moderate  price  reductions 
on  the  boards  August  14. 

Such  reports  as  are  available  regarding  recent  trends  of  pro- 
duction indicate  that  the  volume  is  being  rather  well  main- 
tained. Of  course,  the  peak  has  long  since  been  passed, 
but  recently  favorable  weather  conditions  have  resulted  in  the 
customary  seasonal  decline  being  somewhat  less  than  normal. 
Continued  liberal  receipts  at  primary  and  distributing  markets 
may  be  partly  attributed  to  a  tendency  rioted  just  prior  to  the 
July  31  price  advances  to  withhold  shipment  in  order  to  obtain 
advantage  of  the  price  increase.  The  high  relation  of  cheese 
prices  to  butter  prices  also  continues  to  make  cheese  an  attrac- 
tive outlet  for  milk.  The  New  York  State  cheese-production 
situation  shows  no  noteworthy  change.  With  steady  demand 
from  channels  which  have  become  accustomed  to  cheese  from 
that  section  available  supplies  are  ordinarily  readily  moved. 


While  the  statistical  position  at  first  sight  does  not  seem 
particularly  favorable,  yet  no  concern  has  been  expressed. 
Storage  stocks  on  the  first  of  August  were  found  to  be  66,661,000 
pounds  according  to  the  final  storage  report  released  during  the 
week.  While  this  is  less  than  1,000,000  pounds  more  than 
August  1,  1924,  it  is  some  14,000,000  pounds  greater  than  the 
August  1  5-year  average.  When  this  is  considered,  together 
with  the  fact  that  receipts  at  Wisconsin  warehouses  since  the 
first  of  the  year  have  been  heavier  than  the  same  period  a  year 
ago  and  prices  are  about  40  higher,  it  appears  that  the  statistical 
position  is  not  particularly  favorable.  Yet  distributing  mar- 
kets in  general  have  maintained  a  steady  to  firm  position  even 
when  primary  markets  were  clearly  less  so. 


Dairy  and  Poultry  Products  at  Five  Markets 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco 


Bulter: 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage— . 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week_ 

Total  holdings.. 

Cheese: 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings. 

Dressed  Poultry: 

Receipts  for  week , 

Receipts  since  Jan.  11.. , 

Put  into  cold  storage ... 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 

Eggs: 

Receipts  for  week_ 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage. 

Change  during  week... 

Total  holdings- 


Aug.  10-15, 
1925 


Pounds 
15,  713,  592 
466,  791,  421 

3,  803,  329 
1, 085,  426 

+2,  717,  903 
61,  671,  948 

5,  491,  551 
138,  628,  731 
2, 135,  646 
1,  299,  479 
+836,  167 
25,  611,  896 

4,  528,  438 
142,039,311 

1,  582,  951 

2,  627,  751 
-1,044,800 

35, 641,  727 

Cases 

252, 241 

12,  260,  250 

64, 081 

51,837 

+  12,  244 

4, 047,  853 


Aug.  3-8, 
1925 


Pounds 

17,  765,  847 

451,077,829 

3,975,310 

986,  491 

+2,  988,  819 

58, 954, 045 

5, 828, 683 
133,137,180 
1,729,699 
1,  263,  049 
+466,  650 
24,  775,  729 

4, 294,  322 
137,  510,  873 

1,  820,  085 

2,  828,  434 
-1,002,349 

36, 680,  527 

Cases 
250. 788 
12,  008,  009 
68, 879 
65,  381 
+3,  498 
4,  035,  609 


Aug.  11-16, 
1924 


Pounds 

15, 489, 036 

494,318,611 

3,  807, 993 

1, 446,  881 

+2,301,112 

82,  938, 635 

5,471,827 
140,438,413 
1,  824,  755 
1, 209,  098 
+615,  657 
25,  076,  532 

3,988,141. 
165,  771,  395 
1, 790, 482 
1,  939,  540 
-149,058 
24,  255, 375 

Cases 

230,  776 

12, 303, 957 

44,390 

87,706 

-43,316 

3, 865,  602 


Wholesale  Prices  of  Butter  and  Cheese 

August  10-15,  1925 

Prices  Quoted  in  Cents  per  Pound 

Creamery  Butter  (92  Score) 


Monday... 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday _ 

Saturday 

Average  for  week__ 

Previous  week._ 

Corresponding  week  last  year 


New 
York 


43 

43 
43 

4254 
423  4 
42=4 


42.87 
43.33 
38.33 


Chicago 


■11 
41 
41 

40H 
40' 2 
40H 


40.75 
41.83 
36.75 


Philadel- 
phia 


44 

44 

44 

43L 

43'4 

431* 


43.75 
44.33 
39.25 


Boston 


mi 

43!  i 
43' 2 
43>  2 
43W 
43!-2 


43.50 
44.00 
38.  58 


San  Fran- 
cisco 


52 

mi 

51 

5oy2 


51.25 
50.83 
40.62 


American  Cheese  (No.  1  Fresh  Twins) 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday. 
Thursday... 
Fridav. 


New 
York 


25-25H 
25-253- £ 
25-25^2 
25-25M 
25-251/2- 


Chicago  I   Boston 


22^-2314 
22M-23J4 
22M-23H 
2234-23!4 
22%-23J4 


Saturday 25-'25y2\  22M-23J4 


25-25J-3 
25-25}^ 
25-25M 
25-25M 
25-25}^ 
25-25  V2 


Average  for  week 

Previous  week _ 

Corresponding  week  last  year. 


25.25 
25.17 
21.12 


23.00 
23.  Oil 
19.21 


25.25 
25.25 
21.25 


San  Fran- 
cisco 1 


24?4 
24"-4 
24=., 

2134 
2o'i 
25'.4 


24.91 
23.91 
19.08 


Wiscon- 
sin 


23 


22?4 
22U 
23J4 
23 


22.95 
23.00 
18.75 


1  Flats. 

Wholesale  Prices  of   Centralized  Butter  (90  Score)  at  Chicago 

Cents  per  lb.  Cents  per  lb. 

Monday 42  Friday... 41 

Tuesday ■. 42J4  Saturday. 41 

Wednesday 41^  — 

Thursday 41  Average 41.45 
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Grain  Market  Develops  Weaker  Tone 

Influenced  b3'  generally  favorable  prospects  for  the  world's 
crop  the  wheat  market  developed  a  weaker  tone  during  the  week 
August  10-15.  The  market  for  other  grains  was  also  slightly 
weaker  at  the  close  of  the  week,  with  demand  slightly  less  active 
and  receipts  adequate. 

Official  reports  placing  the  United  States  crop  of  wheat  at 
678,000,000  bushels  and  the  Canadian  crop  at  375,000,000 
bushels,  together  with  more  favorable  prospects  in  Europe, 
which  indicated  an  increase  of  about  2.8  per  cent  in  the  wheat 
crop  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  were  the  principal  weakening 
factors  in  the  wheat  market,  and  demand  became  less  active. 
Mills  bought  only  for  their  immediate  needs,  and  premiums  were 
slightly  reduced.  There  was  very  little  demand  for  wheat  for 
export  except  for  old  stocks  for  prompt  shipment.  Rains  in 
Europe  have  delayed  the  movement  of  the  crop,  and  millers  in 
that  country  have  been  compelled  to  buy  wheat  in  America 
to  tide  them  over  until  their  local  wheat  is  available.  This, 
however,  is  not  thought  to  be  the  development  of  a  permanent 
export  demand.  Exports  since  July  1  have  totaled  about 
8,315,000  bushels,  compared  with  11,193,000  for  the  same 
period  last  year. 

The  threshing  of  winter  wheat  is  practically  completed,  and 
the  spring  wheat  harvest  is  nearly  completed,  with  threshing 
progressing  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  A  report  from  the 
Manitoba  Free  Press  states  that  cutting  of  wheat  is  becoming 
general  in  a  number  of  points  in  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and 
Manitoba.  Heavy  hail  storms  have  taken  heavy  toll  in  several 
large  areas,  while  the  stem  sawfly  is  active  in  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts. Black  stem  rust  has  developed  recently,  but  the  wheat 
is  so  far  advanced  that  it  is  thought  the  yield  generally  will 
not  be  seriously  affected  but  that  the  grade  will  be  lowered  to 
some  extent. 


Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

Aug. 
10-15 

Aug. 
3-8 

Aug. 
10-15 

Aug. 
3-8 

Aug. 
10-15 

Aug. 
3-8 

Primary  receipts 

Primary  receipts  last 
year 

Busliels 
10, 184, 000 

22,  080,  000 
8,  021,  000 

12,  757,  000 
30,  773,  000 
58, 106,  000 

Cars 
718 

1,929 
272 
842 

1,604 
802 
255 
182 
130 
136 
447 
398 
33 

Bushels 
11,  278,  000 

22, 390,  000 
6,539,000 

10,  349,  000 

:-:i.:.s:'.  iiii.'i 
49,  400,  000 

Cars 

1,099 

1,302 

169 

1,23S 

1,839 

601 

401 

268 

192 

136 

375 

369 

41 

Bushels 
3,  388, 000 

5,  471, 000 

Bushel* 

2,  649,  000 

3,  640,  000 

Bushels 
12, 433,  000 

3,  454,  000 

Bushels 
9,  563,  000 

1.  967. 000 

Primary  shipments 

Primary  shipments 

1,  729,  000  1,  764,  000 

I 

2,  236,  000  2.  487.  000 

3,  483,  000j4,  034,  000 
2,023,000  1.416.000 

Visible  supply 

Visible  supply  last  year 

Keceiptsat: 

4,  436,  000 

5,  507,  030 

Cars 

1,106 

36 

1 

246 

236 

117 

90 

309 

51 

38 

5,  010,  000 
5,  051,  JOO 

Cars 
461 

62 
1 
191 
324 
127 

72 
173 

31 

68 

36, 132.  000 
2,  373,  000 

Cars 

1,676 

1,028 

190 

345 

710 

628 

98 

323 

237 

293 

29,989.000 
2,  446,  000 

Cars 
1,797 

Minneapolis 

Duluth 

381 
98 

St.  Louis 

448 

Kansas  City 

Omaha 

862 
378 

Cincinnati 

Indianapolis  ' 

Toledo  ■ 

28 

254 
100 

Milwaukee "__ 

Wichita  ' 

295 

Hutchinson  ' 

Sioux  City 

25 

31 

5 
56 
47 

104 

200 

144 

15 

137 
102 

Port  Worth 

Denver  ' 

289 

113 

229 
65 

38 

61 

132 
25 

» Week  ending  Friday. 

The  movement  of  wheat  continued  to  decrease  during  the 
week  under  review  and  primarj'  receipts  were  about  a  million 
bushels  less  than  for  the  previous  week  and  only  about  half  of 
tin'  amount  for  the  corresponding  time  last  year. 

With  buying  by  northwestern  and  eastern  mills  eliminated 
the  demand  in  the  hard  winter  wheat  markets  was  less  active 
and  premiums  were  lowered  slightly  for  most  grades.  No.  2 
hard  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City  12-13  per  cent  protein  was 
quoted  at  130  over  the  September  price.  Thirteen  per  cent  pro- 
tein or  better  was  quoted  at  13-14  0over.  Local  and  southwestern 
mills  were  the  principal  buyers  of  hard  winter  wheat  and  the 
better  milling  types  were  well  taken.  Off  grades  and  smutty 
samples  were  slow  sale  although  interior  mills  bought  some  of 
the  lower  protein  grades.  Receipts  were  of  only  moderate 
volume  reflecting  the  short  crop  and  the  tendency  of  farmers  to 
hold  for  higher  prices. 

Soft  winter  wheat  moved  in  slightly  larger  volume  at  Chicago 
but  receipts  continued  light  at  other  markets.     Prices  declined 


toward  the  close  of  the  week  with  the  decline  in  future  prices 
and  a  less  active  mill  demand.  Elevators  were  absorbing  the 
offerings,  particularly  of  the  lower  grades,  at  Cincinnati,  while 
mills  were  active  buyers  at  St.  Louis. 

Premiums  for  spring  wheat  also  declined  toward  the  close  of 
the  week  partly  in  sympathy  with  the  decline  at  the  Winnipeg 
market  and  because  of  a  less  active  demand.  More  attention 
was  paid  to  weights  as  compared  to  protein  content.  Twelve 
per  cent  protein  No.  1  dark  northern  was  quoted  at  Minneap- 
olis at  the  close  of  the  week  at  5-110  over  the  September  price, 
12J^  per  cent  8—150  over  and  13  per  cent  11-190  over.  Durum 
wheat  premiums  declined  further  and  No.  1  amber  at  the  close 
of  the  market  on  Friday  at  Minneapolis  was  quoted  at  30  under 
to  230  over  the  Duluth  September,  which  declined  7J40  for  the 
week,  closing  on  Friday  at  §1.403^.  The  acreage  of  durum 
wheat  is  larger  than  last  year  and  this  wheat  has  suffered  less 
from  drought  and  heat  than  other  spring  wheat  so  that  it  will 
probably  make  up  a  larger  proportion  of  the  spring  wheat  than 
last  year.  Exports  of  durum  will  meet  severe  competition  from 
the  increased  European  crop,  but  relatively  low  domestic  prices 
may  increase  the  amount  used  for  blending  with  other  wheat. 

The  corn  crop  was  reduced  about  145,000,000  bushels  by 
drought  and  other  unfavorable  conditions  during  July  and  was 
estimated  August  1  at  2,950,000,000  bushels.  Good  growing 
weather  prevailed  in  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  the  Ohio  Valley 
area  during  the  week.  Exceptionally  good  growing  weather 
also  prevailed  in  the  Middle  and  North  Atlantic  States,  and 
showers  were  beneficial  for  late  corn  in  the  Southeast.  More 
moisture  is  still  needed  for  the  crop  in  the  Central  Northern 
States,  but  the  crop  is  too  far  advanced  in  portions  of  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  to  be  benefited  by  rain  at  this  time.  Showers 
were  beneficial  in  most  of  Missouri  and  in  Iowa. 

The  movement  to  market  increased  slightly  during  the  week 
but  was  smaller  than  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year. 
Pacific  coast  markets  were  moderate  buyers  at  Omaha,  and  a 
fair  demand  continued  at  Kansas  City  from  Texas  and  other 
Southwestern  States.  Industries  were  practically  out  of  the 
market  at  Chicago  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  receipts  were 
being  taken  by  elevators  and  shippers.  The  country  was  re- 
ported to  be  offering  new  corn  for  December  shipment  more 
freely  and  sales  were  reported  consummated  on  the  basis  of  40 
under  the  Chicago-December  for  No.  4  yellow  and  white  grades. 
Some  export  sales  of  new  corn  for  December-January  shipment 
were  also  reported  via  the  Gulf  at  a  basis  lower  than  for  Argen- 
tine corn.  Corn  for  January  shipment  at  the  gulf  was  quoted 
at  123^20  over  the  Chicago-December. 

Receipts  of  oats  increased  nearly  3,000,000  bushels  at  the  prin- 
cipal markets  and  commercial  stocks  were  increased  more  than 
6,000,000  hushels.  The  crop  made  favorable  progress  during 
July  and  according  to  the  August  1  estimate  will  total  about 
1,387,000,000  bushels.  Farmers  and  shippers  were  not  inclined 
to  sell  freely  at  the  lower  prices  which  have  prevailed  recently 
and  more  oats  are  said  to  be  going  to  storage.  Fairly  liberal 
sales  of  oats  for  export  were  reported  at  several  markets  and  ex- 
ports since  the  first  of  July  have  totaled  around  4,000,000  bushels. 

The  rye  market  was  slightly  firmer  than  wheat  as  prices  were 
thought  to  be  low  compared  with  the  present  price  of  wheat. 
Receipts  were  fight  and  were  readily  taken  by  the  local  mills. 
Commercial  stocks  have  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  for 
some  time  and  totaled  at  the  close  of  the  week  about  4,391,000 
bushels.  The  August  1  estimate  indicated  some  deterioration 
in  the  crop  in  July  and  placed  the  production  this  year  at 
52,000,000  bushels,  the  smallest  since  1916. 

Larger  receipts  weakened  the  barley  market  in  the  Central 
West  but  export  demand  improved  on  the  Pacific  coast.  About 
half  the  large  crop  of  214,000,000  bushels  is  the  production  of 
North  and  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Malting  grades  were  taken  readily  at  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
and  Milwaukee  at  prices  2-30  lower  than  last  week.  Choice 
brewing  barley  at  San  Francisco  was  quoted  at  SI. 95  per  100 
pounds  with  ocean  space  adequate  at  about  $8.50  per  ton. 
California  Superior  barley  was  quoted  in  London  August  14  at 
S2.20-S2.22  per  100  pounds  c.  i.  f.  Spot  prices  on  samples 
ranged  from  $2.49-$2.60  per  100  pounds,  according  to  quality. 

The  flax  crop  also  deteriorated  during  July  and  was  estimated 
August  1  at  23,500,000  bushels.  The  area  of  flax  in  1925  has 
been  reduced  from  3,466,000  to  3,093,000  on  the  basis  of  a 
rcsurvey  of  acreage  found  necessary  owing  to  the  conflicting 
nature  of  the  evidence  for  North  Dakota  and  Montana  available 
when  the  July  estimate  was  prepared. 

The  flax  market  declined  for  the  week  notwithstanding  the 
reduced  estimate.  Several  cars  of  new  crop  flax  arrived  and 
premiums  were  reduced  slightly,  No.  1  seed  selling  at  Minne- 
apolis at  the  close  of  the  week  at  1-60  over  the  September  price 
and  closed  on  August  14  at  $2.65  per  bushel. 
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drain  Prices 


Daily  Weighted  Price  Per  Bushel  of  Reported  Cash  Sales  at  Stated  Markets,  Week  of  August  8-14,  1925,  with  Comparisons  of 

Weekly  Averages 


Wheat 


Daily 

prices 

Weekly  averages 

Market  and  grade 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Tues. 

Wed. 

Thur. 

_5a. 

Aug. 
9-15, 
1924 

Aug. 
■1-7. 
1925 

Aug. 
8-14. 
1925 

CHICAGO 

Hd.  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

Bed  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

Cenls 
169 
168 
176 

Cents 
168 
166 
174 
173 

Cents 
164 
162' 
168 
167 

Cents 
164 
162 
166 
168 

Cents 
169 
167 
172 

Cents 
168 
164 
168 
168 

Cents 
129 
129 
131 
129 

Cents 
160 
159 
166 
167 

Cents 
167 
165 
170 
170 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Hd.  Spring No.  1 

Dk.  No.  Spring— No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 

No.  Spring No.  1 

No.  2 
No.  3 

Am.  Durum No.  2 

184 

175 
174 
173 
171 
.170 
172 
189 

180 
173 
172 
171 
170 
168 
168 
179 

177 
168 
168 
163 
165 
163 
156 
169 

166 
.166 
164 
160 
163 
160 
156 
164 

176 
173 
171 
168 
166 
165 
161 
167 

174 
170 
168 
164 
164 
164 
158 
160 

"l-2" 
142 
138 
133 
132 
132 
129 

179 
175 
173 
171 
167 
165 
163 
167 

17.7 
.170 
169 
165 
167 
167 
166 
161 

KANSAS  CITT 

Dk.  Hd.  Winter_.No.  2 
No. -3 

Hd.  Winter: No.  2 

No.  3 

Bed  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

175 
173 
171 
170 
177 
176 

173 

172 

170 

167 

176' 

174  : 

170 
169 
165 
164 
173 
171 

171 
169 
165 
163 
173 
170 

175 
172 
171 
167 
178 
177 

172 
164 
168 
166 
175 
174 

125 
127 
120 
120 
132 
127 

167 
167 
163 
162 
169 
165 

172 
170 
167 
166 
176 
173 

OMAHA 

Dk.  Hd.  Winter.. No.  2 
No.  3 

Hd.  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

175 
171 
168 
167 

171 
167 
167 
164 

164 
162: 
162 
161 

164 
162 
163 
159 

172 
163 
167 
162 

166 
165 
162 

121 
119 
118 
117 

162 
162 
162 
159 

168 
165 
165 
162 

ST.  LOUIS 

Eed  Winter .No.  2 

No.  3 

169 
T72 
170 

169' 

174 

171 

162 
169 
166 

162 
169 
164 

167 
175 

171 

164 
176 
171 

126 
136 

130 

160 
170 
165 

165 
172 
169 

FIVE  MARKETS 

All  classes  and  grades... 

171 

170 

164 

163 

168 

165 

124 

164 

167 

MINNEAPOLIS  (cash 

close) 

Dk.  No.  Spring No.  1 ; 

175 

173 

166 

171 

172 

178 

142 

171 

173 

Winnipeg  (cash  close) 

No.  Spring No.  1 

173 

173 

169 

172 

170 

164 

116 

169 

170 

Corn 


CHICAGO 

White ___No.2 

No,  .3 
Yellow .No.  2 

NO.:3 

Mixed ..No.  2 

No.  3 

107 
106 
109 
108 
106 
106 

102 

105 
104 
103 

103 

107 

107 

109 

108  i 

107 

107 

102 
102; 
106  j 

109 
108 
109 
109 
109 

196 
106 
107 
186 

107 

106 
105 
107 
106 
106 
105 

100 
100 
103 

106 
105 
107 
106 
106 
105 

101 
103 

117 
116 

117 
116 
116 
115 

107 
107 
109 
108 
107 
105' 

107 
106 
109 
108 
108 
107 

115 
114 
117 
116 
115 
115. 

115 

108 

107. 
110 
109 
107 
107  j 

103 
102 
107 
106 
104 
103 

101 
100 
104 
103 
102 
101 

107 

109 
108 
107 
107 

106 

1:06 
106 
108 
10-7 
107 
106 

KANSAS  CITY 

White No. 2 

No.3 

Yellow No.:2 

No.3 

103 
106 

101 
100 
104 
103 
102 

102 
101 
104 
103 

Mixed No.  2 

No.3 

103 
102 

1-00 

103: 

103 
100 

101 

101 

102 
102 

OMAHA 

White No.  2 

No.3 

■98 

98 
104 
102 

98 

99 
102 

99 
98 

Yellow No.  2 

No.3 

103 

103 

ie4 

10-1 

163 

103 

98 

103 
103 

Mixed No.  2 

No.3 



102 

99 

ST.  LOUIS 

White No.  2 

No.3 

108 

108 

106! 
106: 
107 
106 

106 

106 

107 
106 

Yellow _.No.  2 

No.3 
Mixed No.  2 

109 

108 
107 
108 

108 

108 
107 
106 
108. 

105 

108 
107 

105 

105 

108 
107 
107 

No.3. 

106 

FIVE  MARKETS 

All  classes  and  grades.  __ 

106 

107 

107 

105  . 

106 

Oats,  White 


Market  and  grade 


Chicago No.  2 

No.3 
Minneapolis No.  2 

No.3 
Kansas  City No.  2 

No.3 

Omaha .No.  3 

St.  Louis No.  .2 

No.3 

FIVE  MARKETS 

All  classes  and  grades... 


Daily  prices 


Sat. 


Cents 
43 
42 
41 
39 
43 
43 
40 
43 
43 


Mon 


Cents 
43 
42 
40 
39 
42 
42 
40 
43 
42 


Tues. 


Cents 
42 
42 
40 
38 
42 
42 
39 
43 
42 


Wed. 


Thur. 


Censi 
42 
41 
39 
38 
41 
41 
39 
42 
41 


Cents 
43 
42 
40 
39 
42 
42 
40 
42 
42 


42    42    41    41    41    40    51    42    41 


Fri. 


Cents 
42 
41 
39 
38 
42 
42 
39 
42 
41 


Weekly  averages 


Aug. 

9-15, 
1924 


Cents 
53 
52 
50 
49 
52 
53 
50 
52 
52 


Aug. 
1-7, 

1925 


Cents 
43 
42 
41 
39 
43 
43 
40 
42 
42 


Aug. 
8-14, 
1925 


Cents 
43 
42 
40 
39 
42 
42 
40 
42 
42 


Rye 

Chicago 

.._N.o.  2 
..No.  2 

114 
108 

115 
107 

114 
109 

105 

93 
86 

105 
101 

114 

MlNNEAPOLIS- 

107 

107 

107 

Barley 

Minneapolis.. 

__No.  2 

76 

76 

76 

76 

75 

74 

78 

77 

75 

Flaxseed 

Minneapolis. 

__No.  1 

271 

272 

271        270 

271       266 

257 

264 

270 

Closing  Prices  of  Grain  Futures 
Wheat 

Market 


Chicago 

Minneapolis- 
Kansas  City- 
Winnipeg 

Liverpool 


September  futures J 


1924 


Aug.  7 


Cents 
129Jg 
132 
11954 
138 
150 


Aug.  14  Aug.  7 


1925 


Cents     Cents 
128        166^ 


128'4 
1184 
135*4 
147 


162 

wm 

149*4 
lutRs 


Aug.  14 


Cents 
16031 

157' i 


143 
162?£ 


December  futures 


1924 


Aug.  7 


Cents 
133K 
133*4 
123^ 
133 
149% 


Aug.  14 


Cents 
13134 
131'., 
122% 

13034 

147    - 


1925 


Aug.  7 


Cents 
164)4 
162*4 
16134 


lo9;s 


Aug.14 


Cents 
158% 
157% 
157% 
139K 
-154.3 


Corn 

Chicago 

mm 

117         10.3 

109M    ioim 

1045-4 
100% 

103 
96% 

nod 
10234 

8733 
83)4 

87 
83% 

Oats 

Chicago 

48% 
55 

50M 
•56% 

42% 

4934 

40% 
4834 

51% 
-52% 

53 

53% 

4734 

4354 
46 

Winnipeg 

1  October  futures  for  Winnipeg  and  Liverpool. 


Italy  Will  Cut  Wheat  Imports 


Italy  expects  to  limit  wheat  imports  to  about  3f3, 090,000 
bushels  under  the  new  tariff,  which  levies  a  duty  of  36.3  cents 
per  bushel  of  wheat,  effective  since  July  .2-1.  Rates  on  other 
grains  and  grain  products  aTe,  in  cents  per  bushel:  Rye  2.2; 
oats,  1.1;  corn,  not  white,  0.7.  Cents  per  100  pounds:  Wheat 
flour,  10;  rye  flour,  5.7;  oatmeal,  5.2;  yellow  eomrneal,  2.8;  semo- 
lina, 13.6;  bread,  hardtack  andmacaroni,  13.1;  bran,  1.8,  These 
xates  supercede  those  appearing  on  page  127  of  "Foreign  Crops 
and  Markets,"  Vol.  11,  No.  5,  which  were  erroneous.  The 
new  tariff  is  part  of  a  national  move  to  stimulate  interest  in 
domestic  wheat  production. 
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Hay  Market  Firm  with  Demand  Steady 

The  hay  market  continued  firm  during  the  week  August  10- 
15,  with  receipts  of  good  quality  hay  at  interior  markets  gen- 
erally less  than  trading  requirements.  Demand  held  generally 
steady,  with  southern  buyers  taking  only  sufficient  hay  for 
their  immediate  needs.  Offerings  at  most  markets  were  readily 
absorbed,  and  prices  worked  higher. 

Drought  and  hot  weather  lowered  the  condition  of  the  hay 
crop  during  July,  and  the  department's  forecast  for  all  hay  on 
August  1  was  90,000,000  tons,  against  112,000,000  tons  har- 
vested last  year,  an  average  of  107,000,000  tons  for  the  past 
five  years.  Most  of  the  shortage  was  in  the  tame  hay  crop, 
which  was  estimated  at  about  77,700,000  tons,  against 
98,000,000  tons  last  year.  The  condition  of  the  hay  crop  was 
especially  poor  in  the  South  and  in  the  Corn  Belt,  although 
rains  in  the  North  Central  States  were  beneficial  to  some  degree 


Aug. 
10-15, 
1925 


Receipts  at — 

Boston 

New  York 

Philadelphia... 

Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati. 

Chicago 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

St.  Louis 

Omaha 

Kansas  City. 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 


Cars 
42 
267 
28 
32 
28 
131 
112 
80 
135 
499 
420 


Aug. 

Aug. 

Jan. 1- 

3-8, 

11-16, 

Aug.  15, 

1925 

1924 

1925 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

30 

71 

7,237 

105 

276 

6,482 

21 

34 

1,614 

37 

66 

2,705 

35 

121 

3,579 

.113 

143 

6,138 

94 

122 

2,706 

41 

93 

3,945 

106 

.     108 

2,875 

543 

543 

16.495 

325 

200 

7,345 

161 

75 

Jan. 1- 

Aug.16, 

1924 


Cars 
2,645 
6,318 
2,671 
4,069 
4,724 
7,175 
2,810 
4,503 
3,360 

15,  095 
6,521 
3,453 


Timothy  prices  worked  higher,  although  the  Boston  market 
remained  unchanged  and  prices  at  New  York  lost  part  of  the 
previous  week's  advance,  except  for  best  grades.  Receipts  were 
light  at  interior  markets,  and  prices  were  higher  at  most  points. 
Receipts  at  Cincinnati  were  very  small,  and  prices  advanced 
$2-$3  per  ton.  This  advance  was  attributed  more  to  the  con- 
tinued light  receipts  than  to  an  increased  demand,  although 
there  was  an  active  inquiry  locally  for  hay  for  race  horses,  and 
hay  suitable  for  this  purpose  brought  top  prices. 

Receipts  at  Chicago  were  also  slightly  below  the  current  needs, 
and  prices  held  very  firm.  Old  timothy  hay  of  good  quality 
was  quoted  at  $28  per  ton,  and  some  sales  were  reported  to 
have  been  made  even  at  higher  prices.  The  market  at  Kansas 
City  weakened  slightly  toward  the  last  of  the  week,  but  there 
was  a  good  demand  for  the  better  grades  of  hay.  Trading  was 
light  at  southern  markets,   with   buyers  apparently   awaiting 


lower  prices  later  in  the  season  in  spite  of  the  smaller  supply 
that  will  be  available  according  to  present  indications. 

The  alfalfa  market  ruled  firm.  Trading  was  light  at  Omaha, 
but  some  arrivals  of  good  windrow  alfalfa  sold  at  a  premium. 
Arrivals  increased  at  Kansas  City,  and  the  bulk  of  the  offerings 
was  absorbed  by  mills,  dairies,  and  retailers,  although  some  hay 
was  shipped  South.  Receipts  of  milling  alfalfa  were  not  equal 
to  the  demand,  and  mills  were  buying  some  direct  from  the 
country.  Quotations  were  advanced  at  San  Francisco  in  spite 
of  the  dearth  of  space  for  Atlantic  coast  shipment.  Dairymen 
were  the  principal  buyers  in  Los  Angeles  territory  and  were 
absorbing  the  receipts,  which  continued  very  heavy,  reflecting 
the  larger  crop  in  southern  California  this  year. 

The  prairie  market  reflected  the  strength  in  other  hays,  and 
offerings  were  readily  taken  at  prices  practically  unchanged 
from  those  of  the  previous  week.  There  was  an  active  demand 
at  Chicago  and  also  at  St.  Louis  and  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul. 
Rains  in  shipping  districts  cut  down  arrivals  at  Omaha,  but 
Kansas  prairie  hay  was  being  offered  in  this  market  at  prices 
slightly  lower  than  for  Nebraska  hay.  Receipts  were  lighter 
at  Kansas  City,  but  prices  held  steady.  The  stockyards  took 
about  one-third  more  hay  than  usual  on  account  of  the  heavy 
run  of  cattle,  but  the  shipping  demand  was  less  active. 


Flaxseed  Estimates  Indicate  Crop  Below  Last  Year 

Estimates  of  flax  acreage  and  estimates  and  forecasts  of  pro- 
duction received  to  date  point  to  a  world  flaxseed  crop  below 
that  of  1924. 

Acreage  estimates  available  for  14  countries,  including  all  of 
the  important  flaxseed-producing  regions  and  several  minor 
areas,  total  16,841,000  acres  for  the  1925  crop,  compared  with 
17,580,000  acres  in  1924.  These  countries  in  1924  represented 
about  95  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total  world  flax  acreage. 
The  biggest  acreage  decrease  is  reported  for  Argentina,  which 
produces  between  a  third  and  a  half  of  the  world's  crop.  The 
area  sown  to  the  1925—26  crop  is  placed,  according  to  the  pre- 
liminary estimate,  at  5,445,500  acres,  which  is  about  14  per  cent 
below  the  area  seeded  for  the  1924-25  crop.  Last  year,  however, 
drought  and  frost  damaged  the  Argentine  crop  to  some  extent.  If 
conditions  during  the  current  season  are  favorable,  therefore,  the 
harvest  may  not  be  as  much  below  last  year  as  indicated  by 
the  acreage  reported  and  might  even  be  above  last  year. 

Production  estimates  or  forecasts  are  available  for  six  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States,  India,  Canada,  Morocco, 
Tunis,  and  Bulgaria,  totaling  54,353,000  bushels,  as  compared 
with  58,852,000  bushels  for  the  same  countries  last  year,  when 
they  produced  over  45  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total  world 
flaxseed  crop.  The  crop  in  India  is  already  harvested,  and  the 
figure  reported  for  that  country  is  the  final  estimate,  amounting 
to  21,640,000  bushels.  Figures  for  the  other  countries  are  fore- 
casts based  on  the  condition  of  the  crops  on  August  1  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  on  earlier  dates  for  the  other 
countries.  These  forecasts  are  all  subject  to  revision  in  accord- 
ance with  changing  growing  conditions. 


Carload  Prices 

of  Hay  and  Straw, 

Per  Ton, 

at  Important  Markets,  August  15 

1925 

Commodity 

Bos- 
ton' 

New 
York' ! 

Phila- 
del- 
phia ' 2 

Pitts- 
burgh ' 

Rich- 
mond ! 

Balti- 
more 

New 
Or- 
leans 

Cin- 
cin- 
nati ' 

Chi- 
cago ' J 

Min- 
neap- 
olis 
and  St. 
Paul' 

St. 
Louis  i 

Oma- 
ha' 

Kan- 
sas 
City' 

Los 
An- 
geles ' 

San 
Fran- 
cisco ' 

Den- 
ver 

HAY 

Timothy  and  clover: 

No.  1  timothy 

$26.00 

*•>«.  00 

$21."50" 
20.50 
18.50 
18.50 

$25.00 
21.00 
21.00 
17.00 

21.00 
20.00 

$28.  00 
26.  00 
27.00 
25.  00 
27.00 

27.00 

31.00 
29.00 
28.00 

$21.00 
19.  50 
18.50 
17.50 

$25.  50 
23.50 

$25. 00 
23.00 
24.00 

$28. 00 
25.  00 
20.00 
23.00 
23.00 

'$17.00 
15.50 

$25.  50 
21.00 
23.00 



'$15.50 
13  00 

$20.00 

No.  2  timothy... 

23.  50     26.  50 

No.  1  light  clover  mixed 

26.  50 

16  25 

No.  2  light  clover  mixed.. 

23.50 
23.50 

No.  1  medium  clover  mixed    

No.  1  clover  mixed 

20.00 

17.50 

23.  (HI 
20.  50 

24.00. 

21.00 

22.00 

» 14.  25 
3 12.  00 

No.  1  clover 

19.00 

22.00 
20.  00 
18.00 

19.00 
17.00 
14.00 

9.50 
10.  50 
12.00 

Alfalfa: 

No.  1  alfalfa  

30.00 

28.50 
26.  50 
23.00 

318.00 
M6.00 
'  12.  00 

15.00 
13.00 
11.00 

7.50 
8.00 
8.00 

19.00 

16.50 

14.50 

$17.00 
15.  00 
12.00 

13.50 
11.50 
12.00 

7.50 
8.00 

19  00 

$20.00 

$17.00 
15.  00 
13.00 

19.00 

Standard  alfalfa 

10.75 
14.25 

11.25 

10.25 

No.  2  alfalfa 

Prairie: 

No  1  upland.. 

No.  2  upland 

STRAW 
No.  1  wheat 

13.00 
13.00 
15.60 

13.00 
13.00 
14.00 

12.60 

11.50 
12  00 
17.50 

10.00 
9.50 
13.00 

6.50 

No.  1  oat 

18.  50     14.  66 
20.  50      17.  50 

[__ 

I 

'  Hay  quotations  represent  average  of  cash  sales  at  these  markets. 


'  Hay  quotations  based  on  U.  S.  grades. 


8  Nominal. 


August  22, 1925 
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Feed  Markets  Turn  Weaker 

Reacting  from  the  exceptional  strength  of  a  week  ago,  the 
mill-feed  markets  finished  the  week  August  10-15  at  the  low 
point.  Wheat  feeds  suffered  declines  ranging  from  $1-$1.50 
per  ton,  while  prices  of  other  important  feedstuffs  declined  50 
cents-$l  per  ton. 

The  buying  was  confined  almost  entirely  to  feed  mixers  and 
few  orders  and  little  inquiry  were  received  from  interior  points 
in  feeding  and  dairying  sections,  where  pasturage  conditions 
were  reported  generally  as  unusually  good.  The  weakening 
tendency  in  the  large  shipping  markets,  however,  was  not  fully 
reflected  in  interior  markets,  as  the  mixed  car  trade  has  been 
excellent  during  recent  weeks  and  stocks  are  not  burdensome. 

Offerings  were  not  in  materially  greater  volume  except  those 
of  wheat  feeds.  The  marked  improvement  in  the  flour  business, 
for  which  the  break  in  wheat  was  partly  responsible,  caused 
more  selling  pressure  in  the  by-products.  With  the  new  crop 
movement  approaching,  the  oil  meals  for  deferred  shipment 
also  were  offered  more  liberally.  Corn  feed  offerings  appeared 
to  about  equal  the  demand.  The  limited  inquiry  for  gluten 
meal,  however,  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  $2  per  ton  in  the  price 
of  this  feed. 

Wheat  mill  feeds. — After  holding  steady  and  unchanged  dur- 
ing the  fore  part  of  the  week,  wheat  feeds  eased  off  and  closed 
$1-$1.50  per  ton  lower.  The  demand  from  the  Southeast  and 
Texas  was  slack,  which  change  in  conditions  was  severely  felt 
in  the  Kansas  City  market.  With  that  market  at  a  differential 
of  fully  $2  per  ton  over  the  Northwest  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  feed  mixers  tried  to  resell  their  contract  purchases  made 
earlier  in  the  season  and  to  replace  same  with  cheaper  offals, 
obtainable  in  Minneapolis.  Flour  sales  on  the  whole  were  im- 
proved, but  were  still  far  below  the  seasonal  volume  of  recent 
years.  The  erratic  wheat  markets  made  for  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  values  on  the  part  of  the  larger  buyers.  Then,  too,  the  at- 
tractive prices  on  new  crop  oats  and  barley  tended  to  hold  back 
wheat  feed  purchases.  There  was  a  good  demand  for  shorts 
and  middlings,  though  some  easing  in  the  situation  was  evident. 
High  cattle  prices  have  been  a  boon  to  the  heavy  wheat  feeds 
market.  The  Southwest  especially  absorbed  considerable 
quantities  of  these  feeds;  in  fact,  St.  Louis  buyers  bought  mid- 
dlings and  flour  middlings  at  Minneapolis  at  $31.50  and  $36, 
delivered  St.  Louis,  respectively,  which  compared  with  $27.50 
and  $32  Minneapolis.  Mill  offerings  were  fair,  as  jobbers  con- 
trol most  of  the  August  output  of  mills.  Production  beyond 
August— that  is,  September-December  feed — is  still  largely 
held  by  the  mills,  and  little  hedging  of  feed  against  flour  sales 
for  these  months  was  reported.  Stocks  were  fair,  rather  heavy 
in  the  Northeast,  and  some  accumulation  of  storage  stocks 
was  noted  in  shipping  markets  and  at  the  head  of  the  lakes. 


Cottonseed  cake  and  meal. — The  demand  for  cottonseed  cake 
and  meal  was  exceptionally  light  with  most  buyers  taking  hold 
on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis.  Neither  the  mixed  feed  manu- 
facturers nor  the  fertilizer  trade  have  as  yet  entered  the  mar- 
ket to  any  extent.  The  latter  are  expected  to  purchase  quite 
heavily  later  on  because  of  the  relatively  higher  prices  of  other 
ammoniates.  Export  inquiries  were  fair  but  bids  were  about 
50  cents  to  $1  under  a  working  basis.  Offerings  were  good, 
especially  October,  and  later  shipments  were  more  plentiful. 
Within  two  weeks  the  new  crop  movement  will  be  well  under 
way  and  spot  and  prompt  offerings  will  probably  be  heavier 
than  they  are  now.  Prices  were  unchanged  to  50  cents  lower, 
with  new  crop  meal  quoted  in  most  of  the  markets  at  $5-$6 
under  old  crop  meal.     The  movement  was  light. 

Linseed  cake  and  meal. — Linseed  cake  and  meal  supplies  were 
slightly  greater  than  the  demand  and  prices  worked  Sl-$2 
per  ton  lower  in  eastern  markets.  The  flaxseed  crop  matured 
much  earlier  than  usual  and  the  movement  of  seed  is  about 
three  weeks  earlier  than  last  year.  Already  boatloads  have 
left  Duluth  for  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Toledo,  Minneapolis,  and 
Milwaukee  indicate  steadily  increasing  receipts.  Sales  of  both 
meal  and  cake  were  poor,  principally  to  mixers  and  jobbers. 
The  demand  for  oil  was  good,  which  assures  a  good  production 
during  the  next  few  weeks.     The  movement  was  fair. 

Gluten  feed. — Gluten  feed  prices  were  unchanged  from  last 
week  but  gluten  meal  prices  were  reduced  $2  per  ton  by  the 
larger  manufacturers.  Offerings,  sellers'  option  August  and 
September,  with  the  usual  guaranty  against  price  reductions, 
were  liberal.  The  demand  was  fair  and  from  scattered  sec- 
tions.    Production  and  stocks  were  generally  good. 

Hominy  feed. — The  recent  heavy  production  of  hominy  feed 
has  resulted  in  somewhat  larger  supplies  than  could  be  absorbed. 
The  shading  of  prices  by  resellers  failed  to  stimulate  interest 
among  the  interior  trade,  and  at  the  close,  despite  the  firmness 
of  the  corn  market,  prices  were  50  cents  to  $1  lower  than  last 
week,  with  yellow  and  white  hominy  quoted  on  approximately 
the  same  basis.     The  movement  was  light  and  stocks  good. 

Alfalfa  meal. — The  alfalfa  meal  trade  was  very  narrow.  The 
demand  was  light,  as  buyers  appeared  afraid  to  take  hold  for 
more  than  immediate  shipment  because  they  expect  lower  levels 
in  the  near  future.  Prevailing  high  prices  for  hay  have  forced 
meal  millers  to  maintain  their  quotations.  The  grind  was 
light,  and  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  hay  of  good  quality  few 
mills  contracted  for  anything  but  a  medium  or  low  grade  meal 
beyond  September.  Spot  stocks  were  low  and  firmly  held. 
The  movement  was  light. 

Bur  Clover  Seed  Selling  Freely 

Bur  clover  seed  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  is  moving 
freely  from  growers'  hands  at  prices  ranging  from  $6  to  $10  per 
LOO  lbs.  for  screened  seed  and  $4  to  $5  for  unscreened  seed. 
This  is  about  the  same  as  was  being  offered  a  month  ago. 
About  35  %  of  the  crop  in  South  Carolina  and  50  %  in  Georgia 
was  reported  sold  up  to  July  27.  The  quality  of  the  crop 
generally  is  good,  although  a  few  lots  of  poor  quality  are  re- 
ported, mostly  in  Georgia. 


Carload  Prices  of  Feedstuffs  at  Important  Markets,  August  15,  1925 

[Per  ton,  bagged,  sight-draft  basis] 


N              Commodity 

Bos- 
ton 

Phila- 
del- 
phia 

Balti- 
more 

Pitts- 
burgh 

Mem- 
phis 

Cin- 
cin- 
nati 

Chi- 
cago 

Mil- 
wau- 
kee 

Min- 
neap- 
olis 

Oma 
ha 

Kan- 
sas 
City 

Los 
An- 
geles 

San 
Fran- 
cisco 

Wheat  bran: 

Spring ._ 

$32.  75 
36.  50 
35.75 

35.25 

$32.  00 

36.00 

i  35.  00 

34.50 

$32.  50 
34.00 

34.50 
39.00 

$32.00 
33.00 
33.00 

34.50 
39.00 
40.00 

$27.  50 

$27.00 
28.25 

$24.25 

Soft  winter.  _  _ 

$31.75 
31.00 

38.00 

$31.50 
31.00 

33.50 
37.00 
37.00 

$25.  50 
25.  50 

$35.00 

$38.00 

Hard  winter       

$26.  50 

Wheat  middlings: 

Spring  (standard).   

30.25 

30.00 

27.00 

Soft  winter 

34.50 
34.50 
31.50 
29.00 

47  00 

Hard  winter 

34.50 
31.50 

Hard  winter  wheat  shorts  (brown) 

42.00 

Wheat  millrun 

37.00 

Eye  middlings. 

33.00 

52.00 
'  50.  00 
1  48.  00 
»  46.  00 

29.50 

47.50 
51.50 
49.00 

67.00 
28.50 
41.00 
33.50 
38.00 
36.00 
45.00 

High  protein  meals: 

Lmseed . 

54.00 
55.50 
53.00 
47.25 

53.75 
2  48.  75 
2  46.  75 
2  43.  50 

43.25 

48.00 
46.00 
42.  50 

49.00 
50.00 
48.00 
46.00 

47.50 
51.00 
49.00 
46.00 
65.00 
28.50 
39.30 
39.00 
39.00 

44.00 
1  53.00 
1  51.00 
1  48.  00 

65.00 

42.50 
35.00 

50.00 
50.00 

49.00 
48.75 

49.00 
40.00 

45.00 

Cottonseed  (43%) 

52  00 

Cottonseed  (41%) _ 

Digester  feeding  tankage  (60%) 

65.00 
26.50 

60.00 
24.00 

No.  1  alfalfa  meal  (medium). 

31.00 
45.20 
42.00 
43.00 

43.20 

28.00 

30.00 
42.20 
38.00 
38.50 
40.00 

29.00 

23  00 

Gluten  feed 

45.  65 
41.25 
41.50 

45.40 
40.75 
40.75 

White  hominy  feed 

37.50 
37.50 

Yellow  hominy  feed 

Ground  barley. 

3  39.  50 
36.00 

39  00 

Dried  beet  pulp. 

42.00 

36  00 

1 

1 

1  Nominal. 


2  New  crop. 


1  Rolled. 
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Prices  Decline 

Cotton  prices  witnessed  another  downward  course  during 
the  week  August  10-15,  with  final  quotations  down  a  little  over 
Yii  per  lb.  for  both  spots  and  futures.  Beneficial  rains  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  the  principal  factor  contributing  to  the 
decline.  Reports  also  indicated  that  the  demand  for  new  crop 
cotton  was  not  very  keen  and  that  freight  commitments  for 
export  were  comparatively  small  with  a  good  quantity  of  ton- 
nage offering  for  prompt  and  later  sailings. 

On  August  14  the  Department  of  Commerce  issued  a  pre- 
liminary report  showing  the  quantity  of  cotton  on  hand  in  the 
United  States  on  July  31,  1925,  as  1,61.0,455  bales,  compared  with 
1,555,514  bales  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1924,  2,324,999 
bales  in  1923,  and  6,534,360  in  1921.  The  aggregate  supply 
for  1924^25  was  given  as  15,635,674  bales,  the  carryover  figures 
plainly  indicating  the  free  takings  of  American  cotton  during 
the  past  season.  Domestic  consumption  was  placed  at  6, 191,349 
bales  as  compared  with  5,680,554  bales  for  the  corresponding 
12  months  last  season. 

On  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange  October  future  contracts 
closed  at  23.35e  as  compared  with  23.88c'  the  previous  week  and 
26.12^  last  year,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  Octo- 
ber future  contracts  were  down  54  points,  closing  at  22.760  as 
compared  with  25.32^  one  year  ago.  On  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade  October  future  contracts  closed  at  22.85^5,  against  23.42p 
last  week. 

The  average  price  of  No.  5  or  Middling  spot  cotton  in  the  10 
designated  markets  declined  60  points,  closing  at  23.36(4  per 
lb.,  compared  with  26.946  one  year  ago.  Spot  sales  in  10  desig- 
nated markets  amounted  to  72,205  bales  for  the  week  as  com- 
pared with  34,987  bales  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1924. 

Reports  from  dry  goods  centers  were  fairly  encouraging  with 
buyers  working  cautiously,  awaiting  further  developments  of 
the  new  crop. 


Closing  Future  Prices  on  the  Future  Exchanges 
Augu?t  15,  1925,  with  Comparisons 


New  York 

New  Orleans 

Month 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

15, 

16, 

18, 

19, 

13, 

15, 

36, 

18, 

19, 

13, 

1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

1921 

!  1925 

1924 

1923 

1922 

1921 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

October 

23.35 

26.12 

24.01 

22.42 

13.18 

22.76 

25.32 

23.42 

22.15 

12.73 

Deeomber 

23.  63 

25.45 

23.88 

22.42 

13.60 

22.  9S 

25.31 

23.39 

22.10 

13. 13 

January 

23.  09 

25.  34 

23.56 

22.20 

13.63 

23.04 

25.29 

23.28 

22.05 

13.19 

March 

23.50 

25.65 

23.  65 

22.20 

13.83 

23.24 

25.45 

23.27 

22.00 

13.39 

May 

23.73 

25.83 

23.60 

22.10 

13.90 

23.40 

25.37 

23.13 

21.95 

13.55 

Daily  Closing  Quotations  for  No.  5  or  Middling  Spot  Cotton 
at  10  Designated  Spot  Markets,  Week  of  August  10-15, 
1925,  with  Comparisons 


Market 


Norfolk 

Augusta 

Savannah 

Montgomery. 
New  Orleans. 

Mi-mphis 

Little  Rock.. 

Dallas 

Etou  ion 

Galveston 

Average 


Aug.  10-15,  1925 


Mon 


Tue. 


Wed 


Tbu, 


Cts.  [  Cts. 
23.  50  23.  50 
23.  38  23. 56 
23.37  23.53 

22.  50  22.  70 

23.  30  23.  50 

24.  00  23.  75 
23.  60  23.  60 
23.  0023.  15 
23.  85  24.  05 
a&.95[24.  IS 

23.  45123.  55*23.  C9  23.  30 


Cts.  Cts. 
23.  75  23.  2! 
23.44  23.13 
23.  75  23.  27 
23.0022.60 
23.  07|23.  15 
23   75 


Fri. 


Sat. 


23.  ::• 

23.  75 
23. 15 
24.25 

24.  35 


2-3.  25 

22.  90 
23.80 

23.  '.HI 


Cts.  Cts. 
23.  50  23.  38 
23.  5023.  38 
23.  52  23.  36 

22.  80  22.  60 

23.  35  23.  07 
23.  75)23.  75 

23.30 
23.  00 
23.  75 
24.00 


23    0 

23.20 
23.  95 
24.15 


23.5: 


23.  3f, 


Aug.  11-10,  1924 


Mod 


Tue. 


Wed 


Cts.  Cts.  CIs. 
28.38  29.  38' 28. 19 
28.  44  29.  38!28.  25 
27.  43123.  37'27.  18 
27.  63128.  38  27.  25 

27.  60J28.  54127.  21 

28.  50  28.  50l2S.  50 
28.  25  29.  00,28.  00 


2S.  65 
28.85 
29.10 


29.  60128.  45 

29.  85;28.  70 

30.  35  29. 10 


23.  28  29.  14  28.  03'28.  46  27.  68 


Stocks  of  Egyptian  cotton  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  on  August 
14,  were  reported  to  be  44,000  bales  of  approximately  750  lbs., 
gross  weight,  compared  with  40,000  bales  on  August  15,  1924. 


Receipts  at  10  Designated  Spot  Markets,  August  1-14,  1925, 
and  Stocks  on  August  14,  1925,  with  Comparisons 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports] 


Receipts 

Stocks 

Market 

Aug. 
1-17, 
1923 

Aug. 
1-15, 
1924 

Aug. 
1-14, 
1925 

5-year 
average 
Aug. 
1-15, 
1920- 
1924 

Aug. 
1923 

Aug. 
15, 
1924 

Aug. 
14, 
1925 

5-year 

average 

Aug. 

15, 
1920- 
1924 

Norfolk 

Augusta 

Savannah 

Montgomery.. 
New  Orleans.. 

Memphis 

Little  Rock... 

Dallas    

Houston 

Galveston 

1,000 

bales 

2 

1 

3 

1 

6 

4 

(') 

0) 

69 

59 

1, 000 

bales 

1 

1 

2 

9 
6 

35 
23 

tfiOO 

bales 

1 

5 

8 

1 

11 

3 

(') 

(>> 

96 

21 

1,000 

bales 

3 

3 

5 

(') 

13 

7 

1 

1 

45 

37 

1,000 

bales 

12 

11 

9 

6 

42 

55 

12 

1 

44 

32 

1,000 

bales 

15 

7 

7 

5 

40 

27 

4 

1 

23 

55 

1,000 
bales 

14 
8 

10 
4 

28 
9 
1 
1 

92 

63 

1,000 

bales 
35 
43 
47 
11 
160 
131 
19 
11 
98 
98 

Total.... 

145 

77 

146 

115 

224  j         184 

230 

653 

1  Less  than  500  bales. 


Cotton  Movement,  August   1-14,  1925,   and   Stocks  August  14, 
1925,  with  Comparisons 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports] 


Port  receipts 

Port  stocks 

Interior  receipts 

Interior  stocks 

Into  sight.. 

Northern    spinners' 
takings 

Southern    spinners' 
takings 

World's  visible  supply 
of  American  cotton.. 


Aug. 
1-15, 
1913 


1,000 
bales 
55 
130 
49 
123 
156 

32 

23 

1,063 


Aug. 
1-12, 
1921 


1,000 
bales 

127 
1,316 

145 
1,074 

205 

55 

106 

3,931 


Aug. 
1-18, 
1922 


1,000 
bales 
69 
366 
105 
342 
318 

84 

168 

L657 


Aug. 
1-17, 
1923 


1,000 
bales 
83 
158 
91 
268 
377 

34 

85 

764 


Aug. 
1-15, 
1924 


7,000 
bales 
66 
219 
54 
159 
185 

33 

71 

810 


Aug. 
1-14, 
1925 


1,000 
bales 
84 
181 
115 
165 
221 

16 


5-year 

aver- 
age 

Aug. 
15, 

1920- 
1924 


1,000 

bales 

79 

555 

89 

530 

259 


90  96 

985     1,988 


Per 
cent 
this 
year 
is  of 
5-year 
aver- 
age 


Per 

cent 
106.3 
32.6 
129.2 
30.0 
85.3 

2S.5 

93.8 

49.5 


Exports  of  American  Cotton 

August  1-14,  1925,  with  Comparisons 
[Compiled  from  Government  and  commercial  reports] 


To- 


Great  Britain 

France 

Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

China 

Spain 

Belgium 

Other  countries.. 


Total . 


Aug. 
1-15, 
1913 


Bales 
17,  786 
375 
8,476 
5,673 


250 
2,377 
2,  565 


37,  502 


Aug. 
1-18, 
1922 


Bales 
23,  315 
19,  038 
17,  399 
10,712 
24,036 
},  150 
3,  230 
2,333 
7,617 


I  O.K.  V".> 


Aug. 
1-17, 
1923 


Bales 
23,  819 
14,  60S 
38,  702 
7, 957 
2,500 


5,585 
3.060 
3,702 


9,933 


Aug. 
1-15, 
1924 


Bales 

23.  285 
14,  757 
9,611 
1,  650 


150 

400 

1  5,  345 


55,  1SS 


Aug. 
1-14, 
1925 


Bales 

II,   'Vn 

6,  898 

32,  0O3 
250 

13.028 


1,  630 

300 

2  32.401 


97,374 


4-year 
average 

Aug. 

1-15, 

1921- 

1924 


Bales 
21,  242 

1 2.  to': 

22  718 

7,914 
20.  677 
3,005 
4,  070 
1,718 
5,450 


99,497 


Per 

cent 
this 
year 
is  of 
4-year 
average 


Per  cent 
48.3 
54.3 
140.9 
3.2 
65.9 


40.0 

17.4 

594.4 


97.9 


'  Includes  4,696  bales  to  Russia. 
2  Includes  16,175  bales  to  Russia, 


Exports  for  the  week  ending  August  14,  amounted  to  42,558 
bales,  compared  with  47.7S9  bales  the  previous  week,  37,672 
bales  for  the  corresponding  week  in  1924  and  21,755  bales  for 
the  week  ending  August  15,  1913. 


August  22, 1925 
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Spot  Quotations  for  No.  5  or  Middling  Upland  Cotton  at  New 
York  on  August  14,  for  Each  of  the  Past  32  Years 


1894 

1895 

L896 

Cents 
7.00 
7.56 
S.  19 
8.00 
6.00 
6.38 

10.12 
8.00 

1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 

1907 

1908 

Cents 
9.00 
12.75 
10.  55 
10.55 
10.40 

13.25 

10.60 

1910 

1011 

1912 

Cents 
15.60 
12.40 

1918 

1919 

1920 
1921 
1922 

1824 
1925 

Cents 
....  35.25 
31.00 

37.50 

1897.      

IS98 

1889 

1900.—. 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 
1917 

11.90 

11.00 

9.30 

14.15 
26.70 

13.20 
20.50 

30.  ">G 

1901 

1909 

12.70 

23.75 

Stocks  of  American  Cotton  at  European  Ports 
(Compiled  from  commercial  reports) 


Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

5-year 

At— 

15, 

15, 

13, 

12; 

11, 

17, 

15, 

14, 

aver- 

1913 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

age  } 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

lr00Q 

1,000 

1,000 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

Liverpool 

459 

532 

647 

666 

428 

102 

145 

263 

388 

Manchester 

22 

54 

ioa 

67 

41 

16 

27 

48 

51 

Continent 

283 

233 

337 

541 

399 

124 

151 

187 

310 

Total 

744 

819 

1,087 

1,274 

868 

242 

323 

498 

759 

1 1920-1924. 

Stocks  of  Indian  cotton  at  Bombay,  India,  on  August  14, 
were  reported  to  he  556,000  bales  of  approximately  400  lbs., 
gross  weight,  compared  with  610,000  bales  on  August  15,  1924. 


Premium  Staple  Cotton 

A  good  demand  for  premium  staple  cotton  was  reported  from 
New  Orleans  with  the  suppl}r  very  limited.  Reports  from 
Memphis  indicated  a  quiet  market  with  offerings  light.  Some 
of  the  sales  reported  in  these  two  markets  during  the  week 
August  10-"15  were: 
New  Orleans:  Cents 

No  4  or  Strict  Middling,  full  1  in__ 25.  76 

No.  7  or  Low  Middling,  full  1T\  ins 23.00 

Memphis? 

No.  5  or  Middling,  1  in 23.00 

No.  4  of  Strict  Middling,  1-&  ins 30. 00 

Average  Premiums  for  Staple  Lengths  of  the  Grade  3STo.  5    or 
Middling,  August  15,  1925,  with  Comparisons 


No.  5  short  staple- 
Length  in  inches: 
1& 

W% 

\-h — - 

VA — 


IA. 


New  Orleans 


Au?.  15,     Aug.  16, 
1925  1924 


Cents 
23.07 

Points 

250 

556 

800 

1,150 


Cents 
26.  07 

Points 
100 
175 
275 
400 
500 
600 


Aug.  18, 
1923 


Cents 
25.00 

Points 

50 

100 

150 

225 


Memphis 


Aug.  15, 
1925 


Cents 
23.75 

Points 
200 
375 
725 
925 


Aug.  16, 
1924 


Cents 
27.00 


Paints 
'175 


»400 
1500 


Aug.  18, 
1923 


Cents 
24.50 

Points 
150 
1250 
1450 
1550 


i  Nominal. 


Spot  Cotton  Quotations  for  August  15,  and  Sales  During  Week  of  August  10-15,  1925 

Price  of  ITo.  5  or  Middling  spot  cotton  for  August  15,  the  commercial  differences  in  price  between  Wo.  5  and  other  grades  of  American  Upland  carton  at  each  cf  the  10  markets 
named,  and  average  differences  and  prices  for  the  corresponging  day  in  previous  years,  together  with  the  total  number  of  bales  sold  daring  the  week  of  August  10-15, 1925, 
in  each  of  the  markets  and  total  for  all  the  markets,  with  comparisons,  as  reported  by  the  cotton  exchanges 


Nor- 
folk 

Au- 
gus- 
ta 

Sa- 
van- 
nah 

Mont- 
gom- 
ery 

Mem- 
phis 

Little 
Rotk 

Dal- 
las 

Hous- 
ton 

Gal- 
ves- 
ton 

New 
Or- 
leans 

Average 

Grade 

Aug. 
15, 1925 

Aug. 

16,1924 

Aug. 
18, 1923 

Aug. 

19, 1922 

Aug. 
20,1321 

Aug. 

14, 1920 

Aug. 
16,  1919 

White  standards: 

No.  1  or  Middling  Fair 

om 

100 
75 
50 
25 
23.38 

Off' 
63 

On 

100 
75 
50 
38 
23.38 

Off 
63 

On 
100 
75 
50 
38 
23.36 

Off 
63 

On 
88 
63 
38 
25 
22.60 

Off 
63 

140 
240 
340 

Even 

25 

63 
138 
213 

On 
13 

Off 
25 

75 
150 
250 
350 

75 
150 
225 

150 
200 
275 

38 
88 
138 

125 
175 
250 
461 

On 
100 
75 
50 
25 
23.75 

Off 

50 

100 

200 

300 

Even 

25 

50 
100 

150 

25 

50 

75 
100 
1.50 
200 

50 
75 
100 

150 
175 
200 

150 
175 
200 

250 

275 
300 
25 

On 
125 
100 
75 
40 
23. 30 

Off 

50 

125 

250 

375 

On 
25 

Off 
25 

50 
100 
200 

On 

25 

Off 
25 

50 
150 
200 
30Q 

100 

150 
200 

150 
200 
250 

40 
75 
125 

125 
150 
225 

On 
90 

75 

63 

38 

23.00 

Off 
60 

125 
225 
350 

Even 

25 

60 
135 
235 

15 

50 

75 
125 
250 
300 

100 
125 

175 

125 
200 
250 

40 
75 
125 

175 

200 

275 

17,306 

On 
100 
75 
50 
35 
23.75 

Off 

50 
125 
250 
375 

On 
25 

Off 
15 

50 
125 
250 

Even 

25 

50 
140 
200 
300 

75 
125 
175 

150 
200 
250 

25 
60 
100 

125 

175 

250 

40,663 

On 

100 

SO 

65 

40 

24.00 

Off 
60 

100 
200 
300 

On 
15 

Off 

15 

50 
100 
200 

20 

25 

50 
140 
200 
300 

75 
125 
175 

190 
200 
250 

25 
75 
150 

125 

200 

300 

3,567 

On 

100 

70 

50 

25 

23.07 

Off 

50 

100 

200 

300 

On 

15 

Off 

15 

50 
100 
200 

Even 

25 

50 
140 
200 
300 

75 
125 
175 

150 
200 
250 

45 
75 
125 

125 

175 

275 

6,423 

On 
100 

76 

54 

33 

23.36 

Off 

57 
128 
232 
339 

On 

13 

Off 
17 

54 

122 

216 

On 

4 

Off 

28 

65 
142. 
221 
313 

78 
128 
190 

152 
200 
263 

50 
88 
140 

146 

185 

265 

272,20S 

On 

165 
132- 
100 
64 
26.94 

Off 
118 
295 
440 
578 

On 
28 

Off 
23 

I0S 
258 
403 

On 
10 

Off 
30 

80 
193 
348 
500 

90 
148 
228 

153 
205 
295 

45 
94 
146 

140 

185 

263 

'  34,  9S7 

On 
91 

69 

47 

25 

24.51 

Off 

42 
-  88 
149 
214 

On 
10 

Off 
14 

44 
94 
157 

On 

12 

Off 
13 

43 
105 
156 
216 

45 
92 
139 

83 
141 
191 

24 
74 
119 

98 

141 

191 

'  71,  610 

On 
181 

138 

94 

51 

22.04 

Off 

56 

,     125 

213 

303 

On 
203 
154 
95 
49 
11.  SI 

Off 

78 

183 

285 

388 

07! 

395 

320 

245 

133 

36.01 

Off 

308 

865' 

1,283 

1,570 

On 

2'4 

No.  2or  Strict  Good  Middling... 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middling 

163 

113 

60 

30.  82 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling 

Off 

160 

No.  8  or  Strict  Good  Ordinary  2_ 
No.  ft  or  Good  Ordinary  * 

Spatted: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

250 
350 

On 

25 

Even 

Off 

63 

163 

250 

On 
25 

Even 

Off 

75 

175 

288 

|      375 

75 
125 
250 

150 
225 
325 

37 
100 
150 

125 
175 

275 
254 

250 
3S0 

Even 

13 

50 
138 
238 

On 

25 

Off 
25 

75 
150 
250 
375 

75 
150 
225 

150 
200 
300 

50 
75 
138 

138 
150 
250 
642 

250 
350 

On 
25 

Off 
15 

50 
125 
225 

On 
13 

Off 
25 

75 
150 
225 
325 

75 
125 
200 

150 
200 
275 

50 
85 
150 

150 

175 

250 

2,864 

698 
943 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling . 

No.  5  or  Middling 



No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling  2— 

No.  7  or  Low  Middling  2 

Yellow  tinged: 

No.  2  or  Strict  Good  Middling- 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling. 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling  2_. 

No.  7  or  Low  Middling  2 

Light  j'ellow  stained: 

On 
3 

Off 

54 

155 

228 

310 

50 

140 
238 
348 
448 

215 

353 

525 

768 

1,158 

150 

235 
384 
564 
859 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling8 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 



Yellow  stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4or  Strict  Middling1 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

125 
218 
303 

220 
310 

415 

483 
650 
855 

399 
544 
676 

Gray: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  2 

Nn.  5  or  Middling  » 

Blue  stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling  2 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  2 

No.  5or  Middling2. 

138 

213 

295 

'45,905 

268 

358 

450 

3  63,  434 

603 

760 

940 

3  23,  601 

538 

639 
749 

5  21,  383 

Sales  for  week,  bales 

»    'Tne  differences  are  stated  in  terms  of  points  or  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.    By  "On"  is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  added  to  the  price,  of 

2  m?      y  "  is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  price  of  No.  5. 

•«,    ,  1  nese  grades  are  not  tenderable  on  future  contracts  made  subject  to  section  5  of  the  United  States  eotton  futures  act,  as  amended,  on  the  future  oschanges  at  New 
York,  New  Orleans,  and  Chicago. 

8  Total  sales.    Sales  from  Aug.  1  to  Aug.  15, 1925,  amounted  to  125,875  bales,  compared  with  67,053  bales  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1924  and  124,279  bales  in  1923. 
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London  Colonial  Wool  Sales 

The  fourth  series  of  London  Colonial  Wool  Sales  which 
opened  on  July  7,  closed  on  July  23  with  a  total  clearance  of 
approximately  115,000  bales  of  wool.  Competition,  chiefly 
for  Continental  account  was  well  maintained,  Germany  figuring 
more  prominently  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  sales  and 
France  during  the  latter. 

Values  ruling  at  the  close  of  the  auctions  were  slightly  below 
the  average  rates  of  the  May  series  for  most  of  the  grades. 
The  first  week  of  the  auctions  showed  prices  at  their  best,  with 
merinos  5  per  cent  dearer  than  in  May,  but  afterwards,  values 
for  average  merinos,  and  most  qualities  of  greasy  crossbreds 
and  slipes  weakened  and  closed  from  par  to  about  5  per  cent 
below  closing  rates  of  the  May  series.  Superior  merinos 
maintained  their  position  to  the  end. 

A  total  of  142,471  bales  of  wool  were  catalogued  for  this  series, 
of  which  93,000  bales  of  Colonial  and  22,000  bales  of  Punta 
Arenas,  Falkland  Islands,  River  Plate,  and  sundries  were  sold. 
About  72,000  bales,  including  15,000  bales  of  South  American 
wool,  were  taken  by  the  Continent.  The  United  States  took 
2,000  bales.  About  84,000  bales  are  being  held  over  for  the 
next  series,  including  65,000  bales  not  offered.  The  next 
series  opens  on  November  21. 

Closing  quotations  on  July  23  ranged  as  follows:  Australian 
merinos,  superior  scoured,  $0.97  to  $1.13,  and  superior  greasy 
$0.63  to  $0.71  per  pound;  lambs,  fair  to  good,  greasy,  $0.36 
to  $0.43  per  pound;  New  Zealand  crossbreds,  fine  scoured,  $0.59 
to  $0.77;  fine  greasy,  $0.45  to  $0.51;  crossbred  lambs,  greasy, 
$0.28  to  $0.32;  and  fine  slipes,  $0.47  to  $0.51  per  pound. 


Argentine  Slaughterings  and  Exports  Lower 

January- June,  1925 

Livestock  slaughtering  in  Argentine  packing  houses  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1925  were  but  slightly  below  the  record 
slaughterings  of  the  same  months  of  1924.  The  number  of  cattle 
slaughtered  in  the  six  months'  period  January- June,  1925,  was 
1,841,777  as  compared  with  2,110,820  in  the  same  months  last 
year;  and  the  number  of  sheep  2,924,105  as  compared  with 
2,545,917  in  the  first  half  of  1924.  Of  the  animals  slaughtered 
this  year,  1,509,285  cattle  and  2,410,297  sheep  were  for  the 
export  trade. 

The  United  Kingdom  remains  the  best  market  for  the  chilled 
beef,  and  for  mutton  and  lamb,  taking  99  per  cent  of  the  chilled 
beef,  90  per  cent  of  the  lamb.  The  markets  for  frozen  beef  in 
the  order  of  importance  in  the  first  half  of  1925  were  Italy, 
France,  Belgium,  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. France  also  took  nearly  7,000,000  pounds  of  frozen 
mutton  during  these  months. 

Argentine  Exports  of  Chilled  and  Frozen  Meats,  First  Six 
Months,  1923-25 


Description 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1,000 
pounds 
209, 977 
362,  902 
75, 124 
31,  306 

1,000 
pounds 
438, 082 
433, 444 
69, 073 
32, 333 

1,000 
pounds 
425, 947 

Chilled  beef   

417,002 

83,  840 

32,  934 

'  Converted  from  quarters  on  basis  of  175  lbs.  per  quarter. 
3  Converted  from  carcasses  on  basis  of  6254  lbs.  per  carcass. 
8  Converted  from  carcasses  on  basis  of  39  lbs.  per  carcass. 


German  Tariff  Act  Passed 

The  German  tariff  act,  under  discussion  in  the  Reichstag 
for  several  months,  was  passed  on  August  12.  A  complete 
schedule  of  the  rates  on  agricultural  products  is  not  yet  avail- 
able. Press  reports,  however,  give  some  rates,  which  in  American 
equivalents  are  as  follows:  Cents  per  bushel,  wheat  22.7; 
rye,  21.2;  barley,  18.2;  oats,  12.1.  Per  100  lbs.,  bacon,  $2.59; 
lard  and  other  fats,  65  cents;  butter,  $2.43;  canned  meat,  $4.32; 
canned  milk,  $4.32.  For' the  coming  year,  at  least,  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  these  rates  will  seriously  affect  American 


exports  to  Germany.  Our  grain  exports  will  be  smaller  than 
last  year,  in  any  case.  Bacon  exports  to  Germany  may  be  some-* 
what  smaller  than  they  would  have  been  without  the  tariff, 
but  the  low  duty  on  lard  as  compared  with  butter  may  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  imports  of  butter  from  Denmark  more 
than  imports  of  lard  from  the  United  States.  Even  with  the 
duty,  lard  will  still  be  a  cheap  fat,  and  German  supplies  of  fats 
are  short  of  the  demand.  The  duty  on  canned  milk  is  high 
but  it  is  probably  not  prohibitive.  Butter  and  canned  meats 
are  hot  important  items  in  American  trade  with  Germany. 


Canada  and  United  States  Will  Have  Good  Apple  Crops 

The  United  States  and  Canada  are  the  two  most  important 
surplus  apple  producing  countries,  supplying  from  three-fourths 
to  nine-tenths  of  the  import  needs  of  the  deficit  producing, 
countries.  The  prospects  for  the  coming  commercial  crop  in 
both  countries  are  for  crops  above  the  1924  harvest,  although 
in  the  United  States  the  total  crop  is  stated  to  be  below  that  of 
last  year.  In  both  countries  the  1924  production  was  below 
that  of  the  two  years  preceding  and  in  Canada  commercial 
production  had  been  falling  off  since  1920.  The  varieties  of 
Canadian  apples  entering  into  export  trade  include  many  that 
are  also  grown  for  export  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the 
Jonathan,  Grimes  Golden,  Newtown,  Winesap,  Spitzenberg,  and 
Delicious  from  British  Columbia,  and  the  Baldwin,  Greening, 
Ben  Davis,  and  Gano  from  Nova  Scotia  or  Ontario.  The 
Mcintosh  Red,  King,  Mann,  Fallawater,  Cranberry,  Ribston. 
Russet,  Stark,  Blenheim,  and  Wagner  are  other  important 
Canadian  export  varieties.  The  York  Imperial,  an  important 
commercial  variety  of  the  United  States,  is  of  little  importance 
in  Canada. 

No  definite  production  figures  are  available  for  Australia, 
which  country  supplies  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  import 
requirements  of  the  deficit  producing  countries,  but  unofficial 
statements  point  to  a  harvest  early  in  1925  of  a  greater  quantity 
than  in  1924  and  of  good  quality.  Australia's  crop  is  small 
compared  with  those  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  the 
long  ocean  shipment  makes  it  difficult  for  the  Australian  pro- 
duct to  compete  on  the  European  market  with  the  North 
American  product.  The  importance  of  the  crop  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  coming  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  it  can  be  put  on 
the  market  about  March,  April,  May,  and  June,  when  the  North 
American  supply  is  exhausted.  In  most  seasons  it  has  been 
found  that  many  of  the  apples  arrive  in  poor  condition  and 
growing  apples  for  export  has  not  been  profitable,  although  th« 
season  just  closed  has  been  exceptionally  successful.  The 
varieties  produced  for  export  include  Jonathan,  Cleopatra, 
Ribston,  Pippin,  Mumra's  Favorite,  Alfriston,  Rennett  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 


Yugoslavia  Expects  Good  1925  Prune  Crop 

The  Yugoslavian  plum  crop  of  1925  will  be  an  average  one  of 
about  880,000  short  tons,  according  to  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  observations  of  Edwin  Smith,  specialist  in 
Foreign  Marketing  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Exports  of  dried  prunes,  however,  are  not  expected  to  exceed 
4,000  carloads,  or  44,000  short  tons,  although  the  record  of 
former  average  seasons  shows  exports  of  between  4,000  and 
5,000  carloads. 

The  1924  crop  was  almost  a  total  failure,  probably  not  more 
than  500  carloads  being  exported.  The  results  were,  un- 
usually heavy  demand  in  Germany  for  American  prunes,  and  a 
shortage  of  native  prune  brandy.  All  over  the  country  there  is 
the  feeling  that  out  of  this  year's  abundant  prune  crop  they 
are  going  to  make  certain  of  a  good  supply  of  slivovitz.  There 
are  some  well-informed  individuals  who  say  that  the  peasants 
have  found  that  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  alcohol  and  make  up 
synthetic  slivovitz  so  that  they  may  continue  that  practice  and 
thus  have  more  prunes  to  sell.  Most  farmers  the  world  over, 
however,  accustomed  to  make  a  thing  for  themselves,  hesitate 
to  pay  out  money  for  it  if  they  have  the  raw  material  at  hand 
for  its  manufacture,  even  if  they  lose  money  by  not  making  the 
transaction.  The  farmers  in  the  Balkans  are  a  very  simple, 
uneducated  class  of  peasantry,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  their  enterprise  in  this  type  of  economics  will  be  more 
pronounced  than  with  farmers  in  other  countries.  Mr.  Smith 
feels  confident  that  they  are  going  to  make  slivovitz  to  the  full 
capacity  of  their  barrels  and  that  many  of  them  will  take  on  a 
few  new  barrels.  Under  these  circumstances,  although  there  is 
promise  of  a  good  average  crop,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  exports  of  prunes  from  Yugoslavia  will  fall  behind 
the  average. 
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